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COMMITTEE of gentlemen at whose 

head is Edward Shippen, esq., one of the 
ablest and most devoted school men in the 
state, have been at work for some months 
preparing a revised school code made neces- 
sary by the adoption of the New Constitu- 
tion. The draft of a bill to be presented to 


the Legislature has been printed by them and 
circulated among school officers and others 
specially interested in the work of public 
education. An impression prevails quite gen- 
erally that this bill originated at the School 


Department. To correct this error it is only 
necessary to say that the Superintendent of 
Common Schools has never read the proposed 
bill. ‘The committee have agreed to place a 
copy if his hands when they have perfected 
it as far as possible themselves. To the pres 
ent time he has received none, nor has he 
given any advice concerning it. The credit, 
therefore, for whatever merit the bill may 
have belongs wholly to the committee, and 
they alone are responsible for its defects, if it 
has any. Should the bill finally receive the 
endorsement of the Superintendent, the act 
will be done in the most open and public 
way. 


‘Happy New Year’’ to readers of Zhe Jour- 
nal everywhere! May the new year upon 
which we have so lately entered be to all the 
best and the happiest of Happy New Years. 
May it bring to each of us a broader life, 
more generous thought; hatred more firmly 
fixed for all things mean or base, cowardly 
or cruel; love more deeply rooted for what- 
ever is generous and noble, beautiful, tender, 
pure, andtrue. Let it teach us more and more 





tolook up, not down ; forward, not back ; out, 
where ten thousand needs are pressing and 
where help may be given in ten thousand 
ways, and not so much in upon our petty 
selves; and—to be ever ready to ‘‘lend a 
hand.’’ With this our effort and our prayer 
the New Year must bring its certain blessing, 
and the dream of good we may one day win, 
which comes at times to all, will not be alla 
dream to any of us. 


WE surrender a large portion of our 
space this month to make room for 
the annual report of the Superintendent of 
common schools, which the law obliges us 
to print. For the same reason we are una- 
ble to present the usual variety of matter 
which distinguishes the columns of this maga- 
zine. Few, if any, of our readers will regret 
this necessity. Probably all will consider 
themselves more than compensated by the 
privilege of reading an early copy of a docu- 
ment that from the nature of the case must 
be of deep interest to all engaged in the work 
of public education. The report this year is 
of more than ordinary importance, as it is the 
final summing up of what has been done du- 
ring the nine years the state superintendency 
has been in the hands of the present officer, 
and as containing an outline of his views in re- 
gard to the school policy of the future. Let it 
be carefully read, as we have no doubt it will 
be, by all into whose hands Zhe Yournal 
shall come. 


A LARGE number of the teachers’ institutes 
held throughout the state the past season, 
have adopted resolutions in opposition to 
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the passage of any act similar in its provi- 
sions to the text-book bill of last winter. 
Several conventions of school directors, too, 
have taken similar action. All this is pro- 
per, and may tend to prevent a threatened 
evil. The right position for the school men 
of the state to occupy on this question, is to 
keep arms in their hands and be ready to 
use them at once when called upon. 

In a farewell sermon delivered in the First 
Presbyterian Church, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
Rev. Samuel W. Duffield has the following 
strong paragraph concerning the observed 
effect arising from the admission of women 
to the privileges of the university at that 
place : 

And I would be untrue to my own sense of honor, 
i to my remembrance of personal friendship, 
and dull and dead to any appreciation of deep 
Christianity, pure and noble lives, and high and 
successful endeavor, if I did not pay a tribute of 
sincere esteem to the womanly women of this univer- 
sity. That which I feared for them has been happily 
averted, and the future story of the Day of.God will 
reveal that, with women, came into the University of 
Michigan, Aeart, taste, and a religious and social 
element of inexpressible importance, 


Tue Bucks county /nte/ligencer finds room 
in almost every edition to say a cheering 
word for the cause of popular education, or 
for those who are laboring in it; but in the 
number for Nov. 24th, it outdoes itself in 
this good work. What it did and why it 
did it are stated in the following paragraph 
from the pen of the editor : 

Nearly all the available space of the /ntelligencer 
this week is occupied with a very full report of the 
apna and results of the Teachers’ Institute. 

e make no excuse for this, for nothing more nearly 
concerns the welfare and virtue of the community 
than the proper education of our children. The 
opinions and experiences of their instructors, as ex- 
hibited during the sessions of the Institute, are there- 
fore of real and permanent importance, and they 
should be carefully studied by the fathers and mothers 
of our county. The collective sentiment of this body 
of over two hundred and fifty teachers and professors 
is entitled to respect, and its expression by those who 
may be regarded as the leading members of the 
Institute must have an improving effect upon the 
more inexperienced teachers and the public at large. 

The Jntelligencer is a large weekly paper, 
and the space surrendered to the proceedirigs 
of the Institute is some e/even or twelve 
columns of matter, set mostly in small type. 
And, besides, we have no hesitation in saying 
of the report itself that it is the best news- 
paper abstract of the proceedings of an In- 
stitute that has ever appeared to our know- 
ledge in the whole state. Thanks to the 
Intelligencer. No wonder it is prosperous. 
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It deserves the place it holds in the very 
front rank of our local weekly newspapers. 


ii 
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INSTITUTES CRITICISED. 


A ‘‘ TEACHER ’’ in a recent county paper, 
criticises with some severity what he calls 
the ‘‘lecture system ’’ of conducting Insti- 
tutes. His principal point is contained in 
the following paragraph: 

As one we feel heartily sick of being sent every 
year five days to the county seat to be Sasened like 
so many criminals on the errors and faults of unsuc- 
cessful and unexperienced teaching, by men who 
have no higher motive, probably, than to become 
popular and earn their fifty to seventy-five dollars a 
week for advancing methods that they themselves 
never practiced,and which our experienced teachers 
know in many cases to be impracticable. It is not 
our wish to be understood as opposed to the lecture 
syStem altogether, but we favor such a change that 
the teachers at our institutes be thrown upon their 
own resources for a part of the time, and the re- 
mainder of the time be devoted to the hearing of 
good and able men—men who are the representa- 
tives and exponents of science and literature, as is 
done in some of the most progressive counties in 
this state. Then a great portion of the duty also 
remains with the teachers. The times are changing 
and progressing, and if we wish to move with the 
tide of progression we must do our part. Asa 
class and the representatives of a noble profession 
we must rise and assert our rights and perform our 
duties. It will not do to intrust our interests to 
chance, and our work to the care of others. Our 
profession is what we make it, and our standard will 
be judged in proportion to what we accomplish. A 
few, or the chief executive of the school system in 
a county or city,cannot perform this great work 
alone, however willing and anxious they may be. 
They need the hearty and active support of all who 
are engaged in the profession. 


<i 
— 





LEAVENING. 


Tue following communication is taken 


from a Norristown paper. It shows the 
leavening power of a noble deed. 


Mr. Editor: In looking over the editorial de- 
partment of the Pennsylvania School Fournal for 
this month I noticed a very interesting account of 
the dedication of the new Leonard school-house, at 
Clearfield, Pa. After giving an account of the dedi- 
catory exercises and those taking part therein, it 
states further that “ Judge Leonard, after whom the 
school is named, is a hale old bachelor. His con- 
tribution to it now amounts to some thirty odd thou- 
sand dollars. Having no children himself he has 
become the intellectual foster-father of the children 
of the town for all time. He will need no other 
monument to keep his memory green in the hearts 
of the coming generations of the people of his town 
for centuries.” Then follows a description of the 
building, etc. 
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Such noble deeds and generous-hearted men or 
women should ever be held up as most worthy and 
commendable examples, and especially.so in a mat- 
ter pertaining to the general education of the young. 
Let the people know throughout the length and 
breadth of the land who they are. 

Every city, town and village in the country affords 
opportunities similar to that in Clearfield; and not 
only that, but they have the persons living therein 
who have means to do proportionately as much for a 
like cause as Judge Licmaeti And further, how 
much better it would be were many more, or even a 
few, to profit by the example above stated, and others 
of a similar character not referred to herein. How 
often do we see large estates left to persons to whom 
it is a positive disadvantage, and that both they and 
the community would have been better off without. 

Now, whilst we do not need in Norristown any as- 
sistance in the matter of erecting new common 
school buildings, for I believe we can compare favor- 
ably in that respect with any town in the state, there 
are, however, many other desiderata in the cause of 
education, essential, that we do need, affording op- 
portunities at any moment to the magnanimous, gener- 
ous-hearted men and women of wealth, either great 
or small in this place, to perpetuate their memories. 

Among the many things desirable to assist in edu- 
cation, in addition to what we already have, I might 
mention the following as being the more prominent: 
A good library, a complete set of philosophical and 
other instruments for illustration, a good high school 
building, and a good normal school building. 

We have erected in the borough of Norristown 
during the last seven years, nineteen new and addi- 
tional sehool rooms, and not only have they been 
erected, but they have been filled with pupils. The 
average daily attendance eight years ago was about 
nine hundred; now it is about seventeen hundred ; 
it is very well known that our population has not in- 
creased in that proportion; in fact, the increase in 
population has been very trifling in that period of 
time. It should be remembered that we have greatly 
improved the grading of our schools within this time, 
as well as the building of good and attractive houses, 
and furnishing convenient and well arranged rooms, 
with new and improved furniture. We have also a 
Superintendent during the last two or three years, 
whose duty it is to use his endeavors to carry out the 
laws, rules and regulations, to suggest improve- 
ments, etc., and who, by the way, I am glad to say, 
does his duty, and is interested in the work as he 
should be. 

One suggestion I would briefly mention at this 
point, as the matter of compulsory education has 
been considerably agitated during the past few years 
—that if we were to use our utmost energies in pro- 
curing the best of everything that pertains to the pro- 
per carrying out of the public school system in this 
State as it is at present, in the way of employing first- 
class teachers, and only those who are first-class, 
have first-class buildings, rooms and furniture, and 
first-class janitors, all the necessary apparatus, and, 
in fact, make the school-room what every intelligent 
public school man and woman who has taken pains 
sufficient to visit first-class schools and read the pro- 
per books on the subject, will tell you it should be, 
and then plenty of good normal schools for the 
training of teachers, it is my opinion we would need 
no compulsory act of the legislature. At any rate I 
think the above is worth trying before the other 
Should be resorted to. OBSERVER. 





A QUESTION PROPOUNDED. 
A QUESTION PROPOUNDED. 


HE following communication appeared 
in a late number of the Bucks county 
Intelligencer. Both ‘Fair Play’’ and the 
Editor he addresses have fallen into a seri- 
ous mistake, in assuming that ‘‘no more than 
one-half of the pupils that attend normal 
schools intend teaching.’’ The actual pro- 
portion who declare their intention to be- 
come teachers, and whose names are reported 
to the School Department as teacher-stu- 
dents, is about “wo-thirds of the whole; and 
in all the schools there are always some pre- 
paring to teach who are not thus reported. 
But it is a serious question, as ‘‘ Fair Play’’ 
puts it, whether the State Normal Schools 
ought not to be confined strictly to their 
work of preparing teachers. The school at 
Millersville some years ago adopted the 
policy of refusing all applicants who did not 
intend to become teachers ; but it seems not 
to have been very closely adhered to. The 
law allows non-professional students to be 
admitted only after all professional students 
who may apply have been provided for. It 
is not our intention, however, at this time, 
to discuss the relation of our normal schools 
to the state, or to other educational inter- 
ests; our only object is to give ‘‘ Fair Play’’ 
a hearing, and to invite an answer to his 
questions, if an answer can be given, from 
some of our Normal School men. 

Mr. Editor ; In a recent issue, in referring to the 
proposition to establish a Normal School at Norristown 
you say that probably not more than one-half of the 

upils that attend normal schools intend teaching. 
You are right, no doubt; consequently would it not 
be well for the state to pause for a time and con- 
sider what she is doing? She has already, accord- 
ing to the last report of the State Superintendent, 
given to her several normal schools $260,00c, be- 
sides what she has paid yearly to their graduates who 
intend teaching. Is this right? Is it not a great 
injustice to the many academies scattered throughout 
the state ? 

One-half of the normal school pupils never intend 
teaching. Why then should the state enable these 
schools to bid lower for these pupils than the acade- 
mies can? Millions of dollars areinvested through- 
out the state in private schools. Should the state 
make this property of no value by enabling corpora- 
tions to take their patronage from them? The state 
knows nd private enterprise in its efforts to educate 
her children, some one may reply. Then let her be 
honest. If she means to aid normal schools, only let 
them be normal schools—schools for the education 
of teachers—no others. If she means to assist any 
institutions that will assist her in the education of 
her coming citizens, let her do so. But no more 
academies under the guise of normal schools to rob 
those already in existence. In this county there is 
at least $100,000 invested in private schools. Will 
her citizens quietly allow a system of legislation to 
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go on that shall sink this capital? Normal schools 
are a necessity. We believe the state should aid 
them. But we insist that they shall be normal 
schools; and we put the question, are there not 
enough, if those already in existence were limited to 
their proper work? Has not the state already pro- 
vided for the education of her teachers? If,assome 
one may reply, these schools are overflowing, and 
there is not room for all who wish to prepare for 
teaching, let those who do not belong there go where 
theydo belong. “Hard,” says another “ these pupils 
can receive a better education for the price charged 
in the normal schools than they can in the acade- 
mies.’’ Is that what the state is engaged in, pro- 
viding institutions of a higher grade than her public 
schools for the education of her youth? Then, why 
this partiality ? Why should a few communities be 
benefited, a few institutions aided, and the many left 
to take care of themselves ? FAIR PLAY. 


—_ 
> 





ENEMIES IN THE REAR. 


N pinching times, when panics come, and 

people are compelled to retrench their 
expenditures, many persons, in most unac- 
countable blindness, begin with reducing 
the expenses required to provide good schools 
for their children. They must continue to 
live in costly houses, they cannot give up 
their fine horses and carriages, their dress, 
their style of living, and the number of ser- 
vants employed must be the same; but in 
order to make the necessary saving their 
children must be brought home from school 
or college, or the work of home education 
must be crippled by lessening the expendi- 
tures for school houses, shortening school 
terms, and lowering the salaries of teachers. 
Now, we favor the strictest economy in 
school expenditures; we are against every 
improvement that does not pay financially ; 
we consider no punishment too great for the 
man who converts the building or furnishing 
of a school-house or the supplying of schools 
with text-books into a selfish, money-making 
job; but we do hope our people, even in 
these hard times, will save all the money 
they can in other ways before they begin to 
withhold that which goes to furnish educa- 
tional facilities for their children. Nothing 
else can be so badly spared. It is better 
even to starve the body than to starve the 
soul. 

The direction from which the threatened 
attack upon our schoo] system is most likely 
to come, is indicated in the article below, 
extracted from a recent editorial in the 
Titusville Hera/d. Let us watch these ene- 
mies in the rear, and be prepared to defend 
ourselves: 

There seems to be growing up two parties in this 





country holding diametrically opposite views of the 
functions and relations of the public school system to 
the body politic. One advocates grand buildings, 
mansard roofs and towers, gymnasiums, flower-gar- 
dens, pianos, laboratories, music, drawing, and the 
ancient and modern languages ; in fact, the making 
of second-class academies and colleges of the com- 
mon schools, in which children can learn what they 
please and go as long as they please. 

The general inflation and extravagance of the past 
decade has also crept into our common school sys- 
tem, and people everywhere begin, since financial 
reverses and depression have fallen on the commu- 
nity, to perceive that our school system has entirely 
changed from its original purpose, namely, that of 
giving each child the rudiments of an English edu- 
cation, and has thereby entailed extraordinary bur- 
dens upon tax-payers. The other class, whose voices 
have been drowned for the past ten years, hold that 
the common school system was inaugurated solely to 
impart the rudiments of a common English educa- 
tion, and not to teach “accomplishments” or those 
branches which are not strictly useful and necessary 
in the ordinary walks of life. This question of 
curtailing the extraordinary expenses of the common 
schools has lately been brought into prominence by 
the prdéposed closing of the common schools of 
Rochester, for lack of money to carry them on, the 
appropriation having been exhausted. The press of 
the country are taking up the subject and agitating it 
freely, and in the Ohio Legislature on Wednesday 
last, Mr. Worthington introduced a bill amendatory 
of the school law. Its provisions radically change 
the charactor of the school system as at present 
practiced. It declares that the English alphabet, 
spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, 
geography, composition, conversation and elocution 
shall be the only branches taught. J¢ restricts the 
age of pupils to the period between seven and six- 
teen years. The state aid is to be distributed to the 
several cities and counties, not according to the 
population, but on the average attendance of scholars 
during the school term or year, as the case may be. 
It provides for the careful noting of daily attendance 
and the enumeration of children between the ages 
during which they may attend school. 


A MECHANIC ON DRAWING. 


HE Reading Zimes and Dispatch of 
December 2d, contains the following 
communication on ‘* Drawing in Our Public 


? 


Schools’’ by a ‘* Mechanic.’’ His sugges- 
tions are of a practical, common-sense char- 
acter, and ought toawaken attention especially 
among workingmen. Practical training, 
such as he describes, should of course be had 
in our schools. Drawing we regard of great 
importance. There are, however, culture 
studies as well as bread-and-butter branches. 
A wise old book has it: ‘** These things 
ought ye have done, and not to have left the 
other undone.”’ 

Our schools are certainly worthy of all the cost 


they entail upon the tax-payers; but in certain par- 
ticulars the studies are not of that practical nature 
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which will enable a graduate, much less one of a 
lower grade, to leave school as many are obliged to 
do, owing to their circumstances in life, and enter 
the various workshops to earn their living and at the 
same time bring into useful practice the knowledge 
acquired by years of patient study. 

I plead forthe teaching of useful drawing, such 
as would enable the boy who has_ been so fortunate 
as to obtain a situation as an apprentice to a good 
carpenter, to make drawings in detail of all the 
house work upon which he is engaged. Or the 
check-shirted boy in a machine shop, to make 
drawings and calculations of the power of an en- 
gine or the size of the boiler necessary to give proper 
power for that engine. Or the bricklayer’s appren- 
tice, to say how many bricks and how much lime 
and sand it will require to make a wall of a given 
size. 

This knowledge is the practical, and the kind re- 
ferred to in the article in questionis the ornamental, 
and very proper later in the days of apprenticeship. 
Pray, of what use is Latin or Greek to such boys, or 
how can they apply such knowledge? There are a 
great many poor men’s sons who are mentally quali- 
fied, if their circumstances in life would allow them, 
to fill the highest positions in life, could they afford to 
to wait, where their bright talents would not only ben- 
efit themselves but bless mankind in general, But in- 
stead of that we find the boy in some workshop 
where those surrounding him are comparatively with- 
out education, but are far up in the scale of mechani- 
cal workmanship. Our boy is not long in finding out 
and taking the mental calibre of the men around him. 


He naturally looks down upon those who are his in- | 


feriors in knowledge, and often ask him to make 
calculations as to how much lumber it will take for 
the work, or what size they should make an engine 
to do such work. In fact, the very things the boy 
expects to learn from the journeyman, he finds him 
ignorant of. This, of course, disgusts the boy with 
his trade, little thinking that this man has spent his 
boyish years in the shop, arriving by slow stages of 
experience to that manual skill which it takes years 
toacquire. This disgust makes him dissatisfied with 
the wages he receives, for why should one so inferior 
receive thrice the amount of wages he does? Finally 
he makes up his mind to quit, thinking he has ac- 
quired enough experience to help himself through life; 
but he does not get employment as readily as he hoped 
for, and loiters about “ sponging” upon an old mother 
or father, hoping that something will turn up. Kind 
parents think their son is not properly appreciated, 
though he is proficient in Latin and Greek. 

Idleness generally begets bad habits, but the son 
possibly determines to become respectable, and gets 
into the office of some pettifogger where he aspires 
to the law, or it may be in a physician’s office, and 
in a year or two acquires the ability to kill equal to 
the best needle-gun invented. Or, it may be, his 
pious inclinations may lead him into the pulpit, where 
the boy may bring his Latin and Greek into play in 
a small way in the translations of science as under- 
stood by old fogies of three thousand years ago; and 
ten to one he will not advance one useful idea, but 
confine himself to the translated knowledge. 

Now, take the boy who may have acquired a 
thorough knowledge of practical drawing, such as 
suggested above. His country may be thrown into a 
state of war, and his skill will be wanted and ina few 
days, Ericsson-like, a Monitor would appear upon 
paper, then in actual life changing the navies of the 


THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 
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world. Ora Howe would place a sewing machine 
before the wonder-struck seamstresses, enabling 
armies to be clothed in a few days; or a Bessemer 
will come to the front to bless mankind with inven- 
tions in steel. 

Look back, if you please, to your boyhood days, 
and see the picture of a miserable representation of 
a ship in full sail, heading some shipping list in a 
paltry newspaper, printed by the slow process of 
that age whose power was concentrated in the arm 
of the pressman, and assisted by the begrimed 
printer’s boy. Compare that picture with the auto- 
matic printing press and the life-like steamship of 
to-day. The former occupied as many months in 
crossing the ocean as the latter does days, and the 
printing press throws off more copies in one minute 
than the former did in an hour, 

Now has Latin and Greek accomplished any 
thing to equal this? If mechanical drawing has 
done so much within the past forty years, what 
might be the result, if the same amount of time 
would be given to mechanical drawing that is now 
wasted upon French, German, but worst of all, upon 
Latin and Greek. These are, in nine cases out of 
ten, only the ornamental teachings, and are the 
shading which will beautify to some extent the pic- 
tures to which inventive genius will give form and 
life, as the Great Architect intended when he gave 
the various abilities which endow mankind. 

The above are the views of one who knows the 
need, and but speaks the opinions, of thousands like 
himself, MECHANIC. 


<——__—_——- 


THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


HE issue of Zhe Centennial for Decem- 
ber contains much matter of interest 


relating to the great Exposition. ‘The plans 
of the buildings, which will cover an area of 
more than twenty acres, were adopted some 
months since; the first spade was put into 
the ground on the 4th of July last; the 
work is being pushed on with energy, and 
to facilitate the shipment of material the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has laid a special 
track to the grounds. The material used 
will be granite, glass and iron, and the cost 
of the completed structures will not be less 
than two millions of dollars. Space is being 
rapidly engaged by exhibitors both from our 
own and foreign countries, and prgspects for 
a most satisfactory exhibition were never 
more encouraging than at this writing. In 
this connection we transfer to our columns 
from the Sunday Press of December 13th, a 
stirring response to an editorial commenting 
unfavorably upon what it was pleased to 
style ‘‘ The Philadelphia Show.”’ 

We beg leave to make a few remarks. There was 
a time in the history of Philadelphia when she was 
the most populous as well as the most prosperous 
city on this continent. Throughout all the colonies 
her citizens were honored as the most honest and 
patriotic of men, and her name was a synonym for 





justice, intelligence and thrift. In an hour of sore 
distress, when New England, “stung by the arrows 
of outrageous fortune,” cried out for succor to the 
peaceful Quaker settlement upon the shores of the 
Delaware, there gathered within the walls of a plain 
edifice that still stands to verify these words, in a se- 
cluded spot near the heart of our city, a convention 
of delegates from several Provinces to determine the 
future of America. It is recorded in history that an 
association of Philadelphia carpenters tendered the 
free use of their hall to this converition, and that the 
delegates thankfully accepted the offer. There Phila- 
delphia welcomed the first Continental Congress ; 
there occurred the first “ Philadelphia show.” We 
celebrated the Centennial of that event the other day, 
in the same room, the same colors flying, the same 
lofty patriotism swelling to our lips. Two years 
later, Philadelphia welcomed the Continental Con- 
gress in her hall of state, and from the belfry tower 
there rang out on the tranquil air, one summer day, 
the Declaration of America’s Independence. Still 
stands the venerable hall, with the bell which an- 
nounced the glad tidings. There was Freedom born, 
and there we held our second “Philadelphia show.” 

When, since those brave days of old, has our 
loyalty faltered? First the cradle, then the nurse, 
last the shrine of the nation’s liberties, when has 
Philadelphia failed to keep her sacred trust? The 
descendants of that brave citizen whose vote saved 
the Declaration when it was in peril of defeat, did 
their part, and fought like men on the great field of 
the Rebellion. It was Philadelphia’s sons, still loyal 


to their ancestry, who turned the tide at Gettysburg, 
and drove the rebels south again. 
Is our loyalty to the Union in every hour of her 


need so soon forgotten, that the nation’s heart beats 
coldly for us now? None scorned to feast at our 
tables one hundred years ago; none, a dozen years 
in the past, when our streets resounded daily to the 
tread of martial feet, and our wives, our mothers and 
our sisters fed an army as it marched the city through. 
The “ Philadelphia shows ”’ of the past—who spoke 
of them once with other than reverence or gratitude ? 
Our hands prepared them then, as now; and that 
which we gladly did, we offered in the name of the 
nation which was proud to accept our unfailing hos- 
pitality. Has the remembrance of these things so 
wholly passed away that any—least of all a Pennsy]l- 
vanian—should scorn our welcome now? The 
theme chokes us. Undismayed by Congressional 
neglect, national forgetfulness, hard times and prophe- 
cies of failure, this tax-ridden city has once more 
assumed the responsibility of a nation, and pledged 
her sacred honor to the success of the Centennial 
Celebration. She has depleted her public treasury 
that the great work may go on. Her citizens, rich 
and poor alike, have contributed freely of all their 
means to the great cause, and still stand ready for 
any sacrifice. In every ward of this city brave wo- 
men are working without hope of recognition, unsel- 
fishly giving the best works of their hands and hearts 
to this labor of love. At the very time when other 
cities importuned Congress not tu give one cent 
towards the Exposition, the citizens of Philadelphia, 
assembled under the shadow of Independence Hall, 
were declaring that the anniversary of American 
freedom must and of right ought to be celebrated. 
Spare us, O thoughtless countrymen—enemies 
never, brothers always—these pangs of loyalty 
despised. Your country is our country, our honor 
yours; yours and ours the proud privilege of cele- 
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brating the hundreth year of liberty. Yoked together 
in all exercise of noble means, let us complete the 
century together, still cherishing the faith for which 

our fathers fought, the hopes for which they died, 
the inspiration of their memory. Dumb forever be 
the lips that would speak lightly of our patriotism ! 
palsied the hands that would write ourshame! Bet- 
ter, far better, that we passed away and left no trace, 
than to prove unworthy in our hour of crowning 
glory. 


vw 
> 


ORPHAN SCHOOLS. 





LL our readers will be interested in 
the following extracts from the late 
report of the Superintendent of Soldiers’ 
Orphan schools. 
INTRODUCTION. 


The past has been a year of encouragement on the 
part of the Soldiers’ Orphan schools. Never before 
since the inauguration of the system have the chil- 
dren under the care of the state been generally so 
well clothed, so well instructed, or so well looked 
after. Some of the schools are now really models 
in their way, doing credit equally to those who man- 
age them, and to the state. 

The number of orphan children receiving support 
from the state was, on the first day of September last, 
2,948, being a falling off of 215 during the year. 
The number of children admitted to the schools dur- 
ing the year reached nearly 550. The causes that 
bring in so many children at this late period in the 
history of the system, are those mentioned in the last 
report. They cannot operate much longer. Nearly 
a thousand of those now in school will leave before 
this time next year; and on the first day of June, 
1879, all who then remain under the care of the state 
will be discharged, and Pennsylvania will begin to 
reap, without further expenditures, the full harvest 
of her noble charity 

The system cost the past year $450,879.49, against 
a cost of $467,132.84 in 1873. Of this sum, $5,000 
was expended in preparing, at the State Normal 
schools, discharged orphans of suitable age and quali- 
fications for teachers. For the four years of work 
that remains to be done, there will probably be re- 
quired $1,200,000, and this sum added to the amount 
already expended, will make an aggregate of $5,600,- 
ooo—a large expenditure of money; but in makingit 
the state has paid an honest debt, and, I believe, 
made a good investment even in a financial sense. 

The following is a comprehensive summary of 
the system : 

COMPREHENSIVE SUMMARY, 


Number of institutions in which there 
are soldiers’ orphans - - 
Number of orphans in schools and 
homes, May 31, 1874 ~ - - 
Number admitted on order from May 
31, 1873, to September 1, 1874, 
Number of discharges from May 31, 
1873, to September 1, 1874 
Number of orphans in charge of the 
State, September 1, 1874 - - 
Number of orders of admission issued 
since system went into operation - 
Number of orphans admitted since sys- 
tem went into operation - - 
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Number of applications now on file, 
Probable number of orphans that will 

be cared for under the system - 7,800 
Cost of system for the past year - - $ 450,879 49 
Whole cost of the system since going 

into operation - ~- - - 4385,556 14 
Probable amount of future appropria- 

tions that will be needed, - 


None. 


GENERAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

This statement shows the exact financial condition 
of the Department at the end of the school year. 

The moneys placed at the disposal of the Depart- 
ment for the year ending May 31, 1874, were as 
follows: 
State appropriation - $460,000 00 
Unexpended balance for 

a Ss 
Amount accruing from loans 


42,248 88 
2,450 00 
——_—— $504,698 88 
Expended for education, 
maintenance and cloth- 
ing - - - - 
For soldiers’ orphans at 
Normal schools - - 
For out-door relief and by 
special act for Mrs. Mary 
A. Ketler- - : 
Expenses of department - 


$435,653 08 


5,000 00 


1,747 59 
8,478 82 


450,879 49 


Balance in treasury to the 
credit of department - 


53,819 39 


OUT-DOOR RELIEF. 

Fifty-six children received out-door relief to the 
amount of thirty dollars each, making an aggregate 
of $1,517.50. 

SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS IN NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Fifty three soldiers’ orphans over sixteen years of 
age, received instruction at the several State Normal 
Schools. The report thus speaks of them: “As a 
body these young ladies and gentlemen acquitted 
themselves very creditably, one of them graduating 
with honor and many others occupying positions in 
the higher classes of the schools to which they were 
attached. Nearly all those who attended Normal 
schools last year are now teaching at fair salaries. 
Some sixty five new ones, all girls, have taken their 

laces, to be in turn succeeded by the brightest and 

st of those that still remain in the orphan schools. 
Several hundred orphans instructed by the state are 
now teaching in her common schools, thus repaying 
an acknowledged debt.” 
HOMES CLOSED. 


The Homes being less under the control of the 
state than the schools and better adapted for young 
children than for those somewhat advanced in their 
studies, the policy of the department for some time 
has been to withdraw the soldiers’ orphans from the 
former institutions and place them in the latter. 
this way have been closed Emaus Orphan Home, at 
Middletown; St. James’ Orphan Asylum, at Lancas- 
ter; Wilkesbarre Home of the Friendless, at Wilkes- 
barre; Episcopal Church Home, at Pittsburgh ; Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny Home of the Friendless, at 
Allegheny; and Pittsburgh and Allegheny Orphan 
Asylum, at Allegheny. The number of pupils now 
remaining at the Homes scarcely exceeds two hun- 
dred. At least one-half of these are in institutions 
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where the facilities of instruction are equal to those 
of the schools, and the greater part of the remainder 
are orphans, the peculiar religious views of whose 
friends forbid their being placed in any but institu- 
tions under the care of the church. A few remain 
to be transferred next year. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE SYSTEM. 


Our orphan school system as organized is very 
difficult to manage. Many of the institutions in 
which soldiers’ orphans have been placed are owned 
and controlled by particular churches. They re- 
ceived these soldiers’ orphans in the first place as a 
favor, the greater part of their population being gen- 
erally of a different class. They have their own in- 
ternal policy and external relationships which they 
are averse to having disturbed, and it requires ex- 
ceedingly nice handling on the part of the state 
officers in charge of the soldiers’ orphans to secure 
all the necessary care and instruction for the orphans, 
and avoid giving offence to the authorities of the in- 
stitutions, or of the churches that control them. 

The schools that are not under church control are 
all private property. The state has not invested a 
dollar in one of these schools, nor does the state 
directly employ a single person connected with 
them. They are all owned by individuals, and con- 
trolled by them under acontract conditioned by the 
statute with the state. Private interest, unless en- 
tirely unselfish, is apt to antagonize public interest, 
and hence the difficulty of managing the orphan 
school system. ‘The hold the state has upon it is a 
loose one. It cannot order summarily the dismis- 
sion of an improper employee or an incompetent 
teacher. It cannot directly order an additional 
building or new furniture. The lever it uses in all 
its work concerning the matier is a short one. If 
the state owned the school property, and employed 
those who have charge of the schools, improvements 
could be made at once, and difficulties could be 
settled without delay. As itis, the only penalty 
the state can inflict on the authorities of the schools 
for bad management is the grave one of removing 
the children, and this in the face of a claim for 
damages and the probable censure of the officer sub- 
jecting the state to such a burden. This statement 
is not made by way of complaint. The system 
adopted for taking care of the orphans was the only 
one possible at the time it was inaugurated. On 
the whole, there may be as little objection to it as to 
any other, but I thus answer the few unreasoning 
persons who seem to expect the state officers super- 
vising this system to build up and pull down, to put 
in and take out, to give orders and enforce obedi- 
ence with the rapidity of a general in command of 
an army. The only possible supervision is moral 
rather than military in its character, 


CONCLUSION. 
The Superintendent concludes his report 


as follows : 

The supervision of the soldiers’ orphan schools 
was intrusted to me nearly four years ago by legis- 
lative authority. I did not seek or wish the charge. 
I was well acquainted with its difficulties. When it 
came into my hands, however, for the sake of the 
personal friends who had aided in putting it there, 
for the sake of the system itself and the honor of 
Pennsylvania in establishing it, for the sake of the 
helpless orphans of our dead heroes, I resolved to 
spare no effort necessary to lift it up to a high place 
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in the confidence and affections of our people, to 


free it from every stain, and make it a crown of 


glory forthe land of Penn. The task has been the 
severest of my life. Noone can know the thought 
I have given it, or the anxiety it has occasioned me. 
The end draws near. The reward is a conscious- 
ness of duty done. The fruits of the work are with 


the good people of the Commonwealth and with God. 


— 
= 


The Sehool- Hoon, 


EVERY-DAY SCULPTURE.— Probably neither artist 
nor author, however superior in his special vocation, 
inspires that reverent, almost devotional homage, 
which every mind pays instinctively to the sculptor. 
How often we hear the word “divine !’”’ in connection 
with the works of Phidias, Praxiteles, and Angelo. 
How, with “bated breath” and rapt attention, we 
gaze upon their marbles, fancying the eye and hand 
that fashioned them must own more than human skill. 

Yet, every day, nay, every hour, we are hacking 
away, with whatever weapons come to hand, upon 
material more precious than the snow-pure marble, 
more costly than bronze, and more enduring than 
granite, We give little thought to our tools, little to 
the material, less to the result, though it is imperisha- 
ble. So pliant is this substance that even a look can 
aid to mold it, a whispered word may stain, or a blow 
change its expression forever ; “ clay to receive, mar- 
ble to retain.”’ 

How thoughtlessly, how pitilessly, how weakly, 
and how wickedly we hack and hew at immortal 
souls! and, unlike the sculptor, we have not the pre- 
rogative of doing our work first in clay, then patiently 
and skillfully reproducing only perfect lines and 
curves in the enduring stone; no, our mistakes and 
sins against our work have no such remedy. The 
cruel words that cutso deeply; the feigned love that 
warmed a heart to melting tenderness, then froze it to 
ice when the love became no longer amusing or ex- 
pedient; the falsehoods that stained and marred can 
never be effaced. The scars and seams made by our 
weakness or wickedness on the hearts of our fellow- 
mortals, neither tears nor prayers can erase. 

Everything we do or say, nay more, everything we 
leave undone or unsaid, that would naturally be ex- 
pected in our position and circumstances, has its 
effect upon those associated with us. And how care- 
less we are about exerting influence ; because we can- 
not do some grand, vast good to our race, we think 
we have no field of labor. We forget that often a 
cheerful, hearty “ good-morning”’ greeting may be the 
very “cup of cold water’’ that will keep a thirsty, for- 
lorn soul refreshed throughout the day. 

In our indifference or selfishness, thinking we are 
not “our brother’s keeper,’’ we cut and rend the 
finest feelings of his soul, destroy his trust in human 
goodness, weaken his faith in Deity, in truth and love 
and honor, and go calmly on our own pleasant lives, 
little thinking, perhaps little caring, that we have 
helped to distort and destroy what, but for us, would 
have been a grandly beautiful life, a source of good 
and joy, a “thing of beauty forever.” 

Ah ! we ought rather strive to make our own and 
other’s lives such as shall gain a “ well done” from 
the Divine Sculptor.—A melie V. Pettit in Phreno- 
logical Fournal, 
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SCHOOL EXERCISES. 


HE following article, from the Philadelphia 
Ledger, contains suggestions of value for teach- 
ers, especially for those in primary schools: 

There is one part of common school education 
which should have the most careful study of school 
boards and teachers. Children are taught the alpha- 
bet, and they then receive some rudimentary lessons 
in reading, that is to say, in the combination of let- 
ters to form syllables, and of syllables to form words, 
They are taught spelling as an act of memory, and 
when more advanced they are exercised in “ defini- 
tions” or “expositors,” or dictionaries in various 
forms which seem designed to give each word its dis- 
tinct and separate meaning, the pupil taking one 
word at a time, and considering it as if it were the 
only thing of the kind in existence. When a pupil 
has become tolerably well advanced in the various 
studies which form the school course, as geography, 
physiology, grammar, arithmetic and other branches, 
he has only incidentally /earned to read, and perhaps 
has learned to like reading. But tothe reading, as 
a separate and important branch of education, the 
prevailing idea of teaching does not give due promi- 
nence, ‘The reading exercises in schools seem to be 
mainly directed towards elocution, which is well 
enough if not made exclusive, and there appears to 
be too little attention to giving the pupils a knowledge 
of words, their meaning and their uses while they 
are being exercised in reading. Laborious memoriz- 
ing takes the place of what, by reading, would be of 
easy acquisition, and things which might be acquired 
almost unconsciously are drilled into the mind at a 
great cost of time and labor. 

When a pupil is to be taught a foreign tongue, or 
a dead language, the leading idea of his teacher, if 
the teacher be competent, is to supply him at first 
with a vocabulary which he can apply. Heis made 
to “‘construe,”’ and by translating the foreign tongue 
to acquire knowledge of its meaning. Now, it would 
seem that something analogous to this course should 
be pursued in teaching children their own language. 
The printed or written page is to the beginner a 
“foreign language.” For“ hearing with the eyes,” as 
some one defines reading, is a very different thing from 
hearing withthe ears. The a made upon the 
mind by printed letters is both slower and more im- 
perfect in a child than that made upon the mind by 
the voice. With advancing years this difference in 
“receptiveness” is changed. Often when a man 
hears a statement read, he asks for the book or paper 
that he may read it silently for himself, and thus 
more fully understand it. He who desires this is a 
quick reader, and seesrather than Aears. The sounds 
of the words are not necessary to inform him of their 
meaning. He gets the sense sooner and more per 
fectly by the sight of what, to one who cannot read 
“at a glance,”’ are practically but arbitrary charac- 
ters. The imperfect reader must hear his own voice 
when he tries to read, and pronounce the words, on 
the same principle, probably, that children “ rhyme” 
aloud the lessons they are required to commit to me- 
mory. 

The practice which seems desirable in “ primary ” 
education is that the young pupils should at the very 
beginning, and as a part of their school exercises, 
give such attention to reading as would make them 
better acquainted with language than with any single 
subject, the elements of which are conveyed to them 
in words, Language is the universal key, As was 
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said by a man who taught himself under difficulties, 
“There is no reason why a man who can read 
should not learn what he chooses.”. But to learn 
to read is not simply to know the letters and 
their sounds. It is to know meanings. This knowl- 
edge comes, as already remarked, upon most 
pupils incidentally, and but very slightly from the 
dictionary. It is an indirect consequence of study, 
whereas it might be made a potent aid. By giving 
young pupils a large opportunity to read as an end, 
afterwards to become a means to other ends, time 
would be saved, and what is now drudgery in edu- 
cation would become a pastime. And as education 
makes progress, the same idea should be followed— 
less memorizing and more reading. It is often re- 
marked of desultory students (young men who ne- 
glect their “studies,”’ strictly so termed, for miscel- 
laneous reading) that “it is astonishing how much 
they know—they were such poor students.” The 
truth is that they were unconsciously following, 
without system, one of the very best means of learn- 
ing. They acquire such a knowledge of the lan- 
guage as enables them to take in at sight what less 
various readers require a long time to understand. 
Plenty of reading, pursued systematically, yet in a 
pleasant mode, and with some freshness and variety 
of topics, would save students much labor. And 
what is better still, it would promote a most im- 
portant object of education. The object—not so 
much valued as it should be—is the imparting to 
the student a taste for books and a love for reading. 
The person thus directed is furnished with a safe- 
guard from many temptations. Any one who can 


find companions in books, and who keeps up with 
the periodical literature of the time, can have good 


**company” or companionship at will. The more 
thorough the knowledge of language, the more 
complete the enjoyment. Laborious reading—the 
mere mechanical going over of words -brt partially 
understood—is no pastime, but atask, If we would 
have education do all that it should for the youth of 
our land, we must make reading easy to them, by a 
more thorough education in the particulars above 
hinted at. 


~~» 
— 





THE SCHOOLMASTER’S STORY. 


HEN I taught a district school, said he, I 

adopted as a principle to give as few rules to 
my scholars as possible. I had, however, one stand- 
ing rule, which was, “Strive under all circum- 
stances, to do right,”’ and the text of right under all 
circumstances, was the golden rule, “ All things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do 
ye even so unto them,” 

If an offense was committed, it was my invariable 
practice to ask, “ Was it right?” Was it as you 
would be done by ?” 

All my experience and observation have con- 
vinced me that no act of a pupil ought to be re- 
garded as an offense, unless it be such when measured 
by the standard of the golden rule. During the last 
year of my teaching, the only tests:I ever applied to 
an act of which it was necessary to judge were those 
of the above questions. By this course I gained 
many important advantages. 

In the first place, the plea, “ You have not made 
any rule against it,’’ which, for a long time was a 
terrible burden to me, lost all its power. 
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In the second place, by keeping constantly before 
the scholars, as a standard of action, the single text 
of right and wrong, as one which they were to apply 
for themselves, I was enabled to cultivate in them a 
deep feeling of personal responsibility. 

In the third place, I got a stronger hold on their 
feelings, and acquired a new power of cultivating 
and directing them, 

In the fourth place I had the satisfaction of seeing 
them become more truthful, honest, trustworthy, and 
manly in their intercourse with me, with their friends 
and with one another. 

Once, however, I was sadly puzzled by an appli- 
cation of the principle by one of my scholars, 
George Jones was a large boy, who partly through a 
false feeling of honor and partly from a feeling of 
stubbornness, refused to give me some information. 
The circumstances were these. 

A scholar had played some trick which interrupted 
the exercises, As was my custom, I called on the 
one who had done the mischief to come forward, 
As no one started, I repeated the request, but with 
no success. Finding that the culprit would not con- 
fess his guilt, I asked George if he knew who com- 
mitted the offense. 

“TI did not do it,” was the reply. 

** But do you know who did ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

** Who was it ?” 

“I do not wish to tell.” 

* But you must tell. 
yours to answer me,” 

“I cannot do it, said George firmly. 

“ Then you must stop with me after school.” 

He stopped as requested, but nothing which I 
could urge would induce him to reveal anything. 
At last, out of patience with what I believed to be 
the obstinacy of the boy, I said, 

“ Well, George, I have borne with you as long as 
I can, and you must either tell me or be punished.” 

With a triumphant look, as though conscious that 
he had the better of me by an application of my 
favorite rule, he replied, “I can’t tell you, because it 
would not be right. The boy would not like to have 
me tell of him, and I’ll do as I’d be done by,” 

A few years earlier I should have deemed a reply 
thus given me an insult, and should have resented it 
accordingly; but experience and reflection had 
taught me the folly of this, and one of the most im- 
portant applications of my oft-quoted rule was—to 
judge of the nature of others as I would have them 
judge of- mine, Yet, for the moment I was 
staggered. His plea was plausible; he might be 
honest in making it. I did not see in what respect 
it was fallacious. I felt that it would not do to 
retreat from my position, and suffer the offender to 
escape; and yet that I should do a great injustice by 
compelling a boy to do a thing if he really believed 
it to be wrong. 

After a little pause I said, “ Well, George, I do not 
wish you to do anything which is wrong or which 
conflicts with your golden rule. We will leave this 
for to-night, and perhaps you will alter your mind 
before to-morrow.” : 

I saw him privately before school, and found him 
more firm in his refusal than ever. After the devo- 
tional exercises of the morning I began to question 
the scholars, as was my wont, on various points of 
duty, and gradually led the conversation to the 
golden rule. 

‘*Who,” I asked, “are the persons to whom, as 


It is my duty to ask and 
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the members of this school, you ought to do as you 
would be done by? Your parents, who support and 
send you here; your schoolmates, who are engaged 
in the same work with yourselves; the citizens of 
the town who by taxing themselves, raise money to 
pay the expenses of this school; the school commit- 
tee, who take so tan interest in your welfare ; 
your teacher; or the scholar who carelessly or will- 
fully commits some offense against good order? 

A hearty “ Yes’ was responded to every question 
except the last, at which they were silent. 

Then, addressing George, I said, “ Yesterday I 
asked you who had committed a certain offense. 
You refused to tell me, because you thought it would 
not be doing as you would be done by. I now wish 
you to reconsider the subject, On one side are your 
parents, your schoolmates, the citizens of this town, 
the school committee, and your teacher, all deeply 
interested in everything affecting the prosperity ot 
this school. On the other side is the boy who, by 
this act, has shown himself ready to injure all these. 
~ which party will you do as you would be done 

?”’ 

After a moment’s pause he said, “ To the first ; it 
was William Brown who did it.” 

My triumph. or rather the triumph of principle, 
was complete; and the lesson was as deeply felt by 
the other members of the schol as by him for whom 
it was specially designed. Professor Allyn. 


Che Month, 


HE annual sessions of the County In- 
stitutes have been largely attended 
in all parts of the state. Earnest work has, 
for the most part, characterized these as- 
semblages of teachers, and this is true to 
such a degree that we regard the week of 
Institute the most profitable of all the year 
to the school work of the state. We have 
read with interest reports of proceedings as 
published by the local press in the several 
_counties, as well as reports that have reached 
us by letter through the mails, and should 
be glad to give extended notice to the many 
that deserve it, but our space is limited and 
we cannot begin, for we would not in justice 
know where to end. 





LANCASTER County sends us a full report 
of proceedings, comprising fifty-four pages, 
page same size as Zhe School Journal. It 
also contains the name, grade of certificate, 
district, post-office address, name of school, 
length of school term in each district, number 
of days given, number of days present, and 
the monthly salary of each of the five hundred 
and forty members in attendance. Hon. B. 
G. Northrop, one of the instructors, pro- 
nounced this Institute the largest he had 
ever attended in America. 
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Supt. Incram has kindly sent us the an- 
nual ‘‘Directory of the Public Schools of the 
County of Dauphin and the City of Harris- 
burg, for the year 1874-5, containing the 
names of superintendents, directors and 
teachers with the address of each.’’ This 
Directory is a small, neatly-printed, cov- 
ered pamphlet, and must prove very useful 
to all having business of an educational 
character to transact. 


Supr. Knausssends us a slip containing the 
names and addresses of all the teachers in 
his county. 


THE Graded school-house at Smethport, 
McKean county, costing $7,000, has just 
been furnished with the Lewisburg Manfac- 
turing Company’s improved furniture, and 
furnaces, at a cost of $1,000. The school 
opened December 1st, with a fine corps of 
teachers, B. R. Train principal. The course 


of study includes mathematics to surveying 

inclusive, Latin, German, French, music 

The school at Kane is 
* 


and the sciences. 
also now graded. 


Supt. Taytor, of Erie county, stands well 
with his teachers, as the following extract 
from the proceedings of the late institute will 
show : 


At the close of Miss Powell’s reading, Prof. Twin- 
ing, Vice-President of the meeting, stepped forward 
and very kindly offered to take charge of the meet- 
ing and let Superintendent Taylor rest; but before 
Mr. Taylor could leave the platform, he was con- 
fronted by Mr. S. C. Brooks, of Millcreek, who, in 
behalf of the teachers of the county, presented him 
with a watchand chain. Finding that he was “watched, 
caught and chained,” Supt. Taylor replied briefly and 
to the point. 


PITTSBURGH.—We clip the following from 
a late Pittsburgh paper : 

Pittsburgh has about four hundred and twenty-five 
teachers employed in her public schools. These 
have, frome time to time, instituted various associa- 
tions for the two-fold purpose of self-improvement and 
devising ways and means. of carrying on the great 
work of developing and training the child’s mind. 
Consequently much of the time out of school hours 
is devoted to these, Much time and thought is 
expended upon them, since home talent is their chief 
dependence. Among these may be mentioned the 
yearly and quarterly institutes, Principal’s Congress 
and the Academy of Teachers. The latter is a 
chartered institution, the only one of the kind 
existing in the county. It was organized in Decem- 
ber, 1869, by Supt, Luckey, who called together for 
that purpose about twenty of the teachers occupying 
the highest positions in the schools in the city. 

The following extracts from the regulations of the 
institution will serve to show its purpose : 

“It is the intention that this Academy shall be an 
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association of earnest, efficient and well-qualified 
public school teachers; and to this end it is desired 
that those who are admitted as members thereof shall 
be fully devoted to the great cause of public instruc- 
tion, and shall be willing to make the exertion and 
sacrifices necessary to render their labors in their 
chosen pursuit as successful as possible. 

“It is intended to exclude from this association 
all those who are engaged in teaching as a temporary 
expedient while Preparing for what they esteem to be 
a more desirable calling; all those who have not ob- 
tained that thorough preparation necessary to the 
successful educator; and all those who look upon 
teaching as an inferior or undesirable pursuit. 

“ We believe that the true educator fills a position 
among men second to no other, and that the occu- 
pant of such a place should not regard it as a holiday 
engagement, but as a mission whose importance im- 
peratively demands the most earnest of human 
efforts, 

“Teachers of the city are admitted to membership 
by a three-fourths vote of the Academy, after having 
been proposed by a committee consisting of five 
members, and the proposition approved by the City 
Superintendent.” 


<—_ 
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DIRECTORS’ VISITS TO SCHOOLS. 


T is often said that the visits of directors 
to the schools under their charge accom- 
plish but little good. This is a mistake ; 


. they always do good. The following is an 


account of a recent visit of the board of di- 
rectors of Duncannon, Perry county, to the 
public schools of the borough. We find it 
in the Duncannon Record. We present it 
both as an exhibition of the kind of work di- 
rectors can do at such visits and an example 
of the faithful performance of official duty: 


The Board of School Directors paid their monthly 
visit to the public schools of the borough of Duncan- 
non, on Wednesday, November 18th. Having met 
for the purpose of promoting some of the scholars of 
the various schools, they spent a portion of the morning 
in the primary department, which is under the charge 
of Miss Amanda Passmore as teacher, ‘There were 
present: Males 34, females 38; total 72. They 
found the school under good regulation. The little 
scholars were busy going through their primary les- 
sons in which some of them were quite bright. The 
following pupils were promoted to school No. 3: 
Kate Shearer, Carrie Smith, Lula Sheller, Ma 
Derrick, Fannie Derrick, Charles Foster and Josep’ 
Shearer. 

After remarks by the directors, the board passed 
into school No. 3, in company with the little class of 
juveniles above named. This school is under the 
care of Miss Lydia McDonald as teacher. We found 
this school under good control; the scholars work- 
ing well. There were present: Males 23, females 
21; total 44. After some remarks giving encourage- 
ment to scholars and teacher to push on in this good 
work, the board in company with Mr. S. Greene, of 
Penn township, passed on up to school No. 2. This 
school is in charge of Mr. Secrist a teacher who is 


doing a good work. Here we had several classes 





examined for promotion, and found them quite bright 
in arithmetic and itsrudiments. There were present : 
Males 22, females 25; total 47. 

The scholars in this school were prompt in answer- 
ing. We think this teacher, with encouragement, 
will bring them out, After the examination the fol- 
lowing pupils were promoted to the high school ; 
Annie Kass, Ida Sumner, Mattie Michner, Geo. W. 
Watts, Elmer Cromleigh, Charles Stewart, Milton 
Michner, Franklin Stewart and Wm. Boyer. 

After a short talk from the directors, encouraging 
the rest of the school to “ work up” so as to follow 
their classmates now about to leave them for a higher 

de, the directors with the class above named passed 
into the high school. Here we were met by Mr, 
Fahnestock, the teacher in charge, who received our 
little band with much respect. There were present ; 
Males 14, females 17, total, 31. This school we found 
in good order, quiet and under good discipline; and 
we think that pupils who are desirious, of learning 
cannot help advancing with proper attention. 

We would here recommend to the parents and citi- 
zens of our town to aid their children in making full 
and regular attendance at school, We find on the 
reports a number who are tardy. You should bear 
in mind that this is the best legacy you can give them, 
and perhaps all that many of them may have, as the 
majority of the children are thrown upon the world 
before they reach manhood or womanhood. There- 
fore this is the most important. Visit your schools; 
encourage children and teacher, and do gll you can to 
advance their interest, Their interest is yours. 

Nov. 22d, 1874. DIRECTOR. 


— 
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PERSONAL. 





Pror. FRANcIs, of the Carbondale High School, 
and his assistant, Miss Sherer, each received very 
handsome Christmas presents from their pupils. 


Our old friend, Mr. S. S. Jack, was elected a 
member of the House of Representatives of the State 
of Illinois at the recent election. Many Pennsylva- 
nians will heartily rejoice at the honor conferred upon 
him in his adopted state, for they feel that it is well 
deserved. If the school men of Illinois want an in- 
telligent, active friend in the Legislature to represent 
their interest, they can do no better than to call to 
their aid Mr. Jack. 


Pror. JAMES MARVIN, of Allegheny College, has 
resigned his position as Trustee on the part of the 
state in the Board of Trustees of the State Normal 
School at Edinboro. He has also resigned the pro- 
fessorship he has so long held and honored. He 
goes to Kansas to assume the duties of Chancellor of 
the State University. The University is to be con- 
gratulated upon securing so able and so good a man. 


THE Superintendent of Common Schools has been 
honored in the same way by many counties during the 
past few months, for all of which he is duly thankful; but 
the unanimous passage of the following resolution by 
the teachers’ institute of Huntingdon county, gives him 
special gratification : 

Resolved, That in the common schools of Pesnerivenie we 
recognize the people’s colleges, and that in Dr. J. P. Wicker- 
sham we have an earnest, energetic, and capable officer, one 
who is in every respect worthy the esteem and confidence of 
every live teacher in the state. 
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AmoNnc the many greetings and good wishes that 
came to the editor of this journal upon the opening 
of the new year, there was the following telegram : 

FACTORYVILLE, Pa., Jan. 1, 75. 

Fion. F. P. Wickersham, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction: One bundred and twenty-four 
teachers and friends of education of Wyoming 
county, a the little township of Overfield, 
send greeting and a happy New Year. 

T. Bopie, Co. Supt. 

The significant part of this telegram is the phrase 
‘including the little township of Overfield.’”’ Over- 
field was the last district in the state to put the com- 
mon school system in operation, and this was done 
only a short time ago. In 1867 there were twenty- 
four districts in the state, with 5000 children of 
school age, in which there were no free schools. An 
earnest effort was made at that time, and persisted in 
until the end arrived at was accomplished, to have 
these recusant districts adopt the system and put 
schools in operation under it. One after another did 
so, until the last of them, “ little Overfield,’’ grace- 
fully yielded, opened free schools, and the work was 
done. Thanks for their greeting to the teachers and 
friends of education of the county of Wyoming, and 
special thanks to Overfield and to the efficient county 
superintendent who sends the telegram, 


~~ 
> 


Contributions. 





TEACHER AND RECITATION. 


BY T. J. CHAPMAN. 


HERE are certain conditions which 

the teacher should observe in the reci- 

tation, if he would conduct that exercise to 

the best advantage. Of two of these I desire 
to speak in this brief article. 

The first has reference to the attitude of 
the teacher. Some writers insist that the 
teacher should always stand when conduct- 
ing the recitation. Perhaps as a rule this is 
correct. Yet to stand all day is extremely 
wearisome, and besides there are certain reci- 
tations which can be as well conducted when 
sitting as when standing. But whether sitting 
or standing, the teacher should avoid a loung- 
ing, slouching posture. One may stand in 
a very ungraceful attitude. Only the other 
day I noticed a young lady in hearing a class 
recite, lean upon a desk during the entire 
recitation, in such a constrained and un- 
natural position, that I only wonder she did 
not dislocate her spine. And I have seen a 
teacher at recitation lean back in his chair 
very complacently, and put his feet upon the 
desk before him. And I have known of 
another who assumed a similar position, 
with the difference that he thrust his feet 
out of the open window, and so extremely 
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comfortable did he find himself that he is 
said to have fallen asleep in that position, 
and did not awake until a late hour to dis- 
miss his school. These are perhaps extreme 
cases; yet in many schools it is possible to 
find teachers posed in very ungraceful and 
unbecoming attitudes while conducting reci- 
tations. 

The second matter that I desire to speak 
of, has reference to the teacher’s preparation 
of the lesson. Nothing adds more to the 
success of a recitation, than for the teacher 
himself to have a competent knowledge of 
the lesson. Some one says that the teacher 
‘*should have the lesson better than the best 
scholar in the class hasit.’’ That is, under- 
stand, he should have the /esson; not merely 
have a knowledge of the subject, which 
every teacher is presumed beforehand to 
possess. To do this, he must prepare the 
lesson; to do this, he must study; and 
that is what we want—the studious teacher. 
The neglect to prepare the lesson very often 
gets teachers into trouble. 

Only recently in a school room where I 
happened to be visiting, a class in arithmetic 
was at the blackboard. The lesson was 
simple proportion. Now there is no doubt 
that the teacher understood the subject per- 
fectly well; but he had neglected to prepare © 
the lesson for the day, and the consequence 
was, to his great chagrin and regret, he failed 
utterly to solve a certain problem that oc- 
curred in the course of the exercise. If he 
had examined the problems the previous 
evening, he would not have met with this 
discomfiture. 

Again, in another school recently, I was 
present during a recitation in geography. 
The lesson consisted of a list of map ques- 
tions. The teacher had not prepared the 
lesson. There he was, with the map before 
him, and every time he asked a question, he 
had to consult the map to see if it was cor- 
rectly answered. . 

‘*Where is the Umpqua river?”’ 

Guided by the answer, which was not cor- 
rectly given, the teacher ran his finger very 
carefully over the indicated locality, again 
and again. ‘*I don’t see it,’’ he said, still 
exploring the “debatable land’’ with his 
extended digit, until at length a little fellow 
from the class stepped forward and relieved 
the dominie’s perplexity by pointing out the 
object of his search! Was ever anything 
more ridiculous? 

These are examples only—specimen bricks 
from Babel. Every man who has had much 
experience in school-visiting, can supply 
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others from his recollection. Hee fadula 
docet. ‘The moral to be drawn is, that the 
teacher should avoid all improprieties of atti- 
tude, and he should carefully prepare the 
lessons for each ensuing day. 


en 


LITERARY CULTURE IN COMMON 
SCHOOLS. 


A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION, 


Messrs. Eprrors: Allow me space to record my 
approval of the general tenor of the article on “ Liter- 
ary Culture” by Prof Westlake in the November 
number of your useful journal. It lacks, however, 
completeness in one essential particular. How are 
our pupils to get the necessary culture? Not from 
the teachers, for they have not got it. And how are 
teachers to get it on the meagre salary they generally 
receive? A copy of each of the standard old British 
authors in prose and verse would require the salary of 
a year, to say nothing of more modern writers of these 
islands or of American writers. I could but wish that 
Some practical solution of the difficulty had been sug- 
gested. The reading books in use are just sufficient 
to whet the appetite of pupils, but wholly inadequate 
to satisfy it. How would it answer to take a single 
volume to the school and let the teachers read, say a 
few pages each day, to the more advanced and appre- 
ciative pupil from Milton, Dryden, Shakspeare, Pope 
Cowper, Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Scott, Dickens, 
or whatever might be accessible ? In cities and larger 
towns where public libraries exist this would be easy 
enough; but in rural districts the supply would in 
most cases be very meagre, Still “half a loaf” or 
even a slice is better than no bread. Ir the present 


moment of school time be devoted to arithmetic, 
geography and the usual studies, this had better be 
attempted during the recess, not making it compulsory 
on the pupils to remain, but offering it as a special 
privilege. It will perhaps be a long time yet before 
the great public will get out of the traditional routine, 
the treadmill system of education, but an earnest, 
capable teacher can at all times do much toward in- 
augurating a better, A few years agoa parent would 
be satisfied with nothing less than that his little boy or 
girl should commit to memory a column of definitions 
from Walker’s dictionary, together with a half score 
of other “ tasks’’ quite as repulsive. Who now thinks 
of such an absurdity ?* 


The school laws of most of the states prescribe a 
certain curriculum for the common schools in which 
vegetable and animal physiology and other equally 
important branches are totally ignored, and others 
insisted upon which to the vast majority of pupils are 
in all their after-life a great deal better, What study can 
be of more interest to the young than zodlogy? What 
of more advantage than botany, especially in the rural 
districts? Yet boys who are to be the tillers of the 
soil, and girls who are to be their wives, finish their 
education without knowing the nature or names of the 
plants they are to cultivate or the weeds they are to 
eradicate, 

Let our teachers boldly strike out a course for them- 
selves giving especial attention to the studies most 
likely to be useful in practical life, and fostering a 
sound literary taste in their pupils by whatever means 
they can command, and the results will lead toa more 
comprehensive and liberal legislation, 

Yours very truly, 
HOWARD MEEKS, 

*That was a truly sensible mother who proposed to 
pay the teacher twice the tuition fee ifhe would teach 
her child, saying that she herself would hear the 





state of public opinion which demands that every | recitations. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, \ 
HARRISBURG, January, 1875. 


. 


FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives 
_ of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 

GENTLEMEN—In conformity with the re- 
quirements of law, I respectfully present for 
your consideration the forty-first annual re- 
port of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools. The facts contained therein will 
furnish ample evidence of the prosperous 
condition and continued growth of our sys- 
tem of public education. 

GENERAL STATEMENT. 

Number of school districts in the 

state, - - -+ + +2 ¢© © © @ 
Number of schools, - - + - - 
Number of graded schools, - - - 
Number of school directors,- - - 


| Number of superintendents, - - - 86 
Number of teachers, - - - - - 19,327 
Average salaries of male teachers per 

month, - - = - - - $42.95 
Average salaries of female teachers per 

month, - - - - = = = 35-87 
Average length of school term in 

months, ee 6.73 
Number of pupils, - - Sok ek 850,774 
Average number of pupils, ser es 543,026 
Percentage of attendance upon the 

whole number registered, - - - 67 
Average cost of tuition per month for 

each pupil, - - - - + = = = 95 
Cost of tuition for the year,- - - $ 4,527,308 03 
Cost of building, purchasing and rent- 

ing of school houses, - - - - - 2,160,514 87 
Cost of fuel, sontegenees, debt and 

interest paid, - + - + - 
Total cost for tuition, building, fuel 

and contingencies, - - - - 8,737,929 88 
Total cost, nceeng expenditures of 

all kinds, - : - - 8,847,939 88 


2,050,106 98 





Estimated value of school property, - 22,569,608 00 
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If we add to the amount expended for 
common schools the amount expended for 
orphan schools, $450,879.49, and the amount 
expended for Normal schools, $110,000.00, 
we will have a grand aggregate of $9,408,- 
819.37 expended under the direction of the 
School Department. 


In connection with the general statement 
of our school statistics for the past year, I 
present belowa table showing the educational 
growth of the state during the last decade. 
No true Pennsylvanian can study it without 
pride. The progress made has probably no 
parallel in this country, and certainly not in 
any other. 
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The increase in the most important items 
of our school statistics, as compared with last 
year, is as follows: 

Increase in number of districts, - - - 21 
Increase in number of schools, - - - 336 
Increase in number of graded schools, - 279 
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Increase in number of school directors, 
Increase in number of teachers, - - - 
Increase in the average salary of male 
teachers per month, - - - - = - 
Increase in the average salary of female 
teachers per month, - - - - - - 
Increase in average length of school 
term, - 
Increase in number of pupils, - - - 
Increase in average number of pupils, - 31,608 
Increase in cost of tuition, - - - - $201,510.56 
Increase in cost of buildings, fuel, con- 
tingencies,&c., - - - - + + = 301,298.91 
Increase in cost of expenditures of all 
kinds; - - - - = = + = = = 502,103.47 


This exhibit is truly gratifying. It shows 
progress in all directions. The friends of 
education will notice with special pleasure 
the increase in the number of graded schools, 
the increase in the average attendance of 
pupils, and the increase in the salaries of 
teachers. The school term, too, is length- 
ened out another step. 


<i 
= 


174 
238 


26 cents. 
95 cents. 


1 day. 
16,754 





I.—NOTABLE FACTS AND SUGGESTIONS, 


OME of the most notable facts, showing 

the present condition of our school sys- 
tem, together with a few suggestions growing 
out of them, will be found below: 

Tabular Statements.—Full statistical tables 
will be found in the report as issued from the 
State Department. They tell the story of 
what has been done for education during the 
year much better than any form of words can 
do it. No friend of education should fail to 
give them a careful examination. 

Report of Deputy.—Prof. Robert Curry, 
of Pittsburgh, was appointed an additional 
deputy superintendent in 1873. His work 
has been almost exclusively outside of the 
Department in connection with . normal 
schools, teachers’ institutes, and systems of 
graded schools. He has also looked into the 
condition of children employed in factories, 
mines, &c. What he has to say on these 
subjects will be found in the full annual re- 
port. 

Addenda.—As addenda to the report 
issued in book form, will be found the pro- 
ceedings of the commission appointed by the 
Legislature to distribute the appropriation 
made to the state normal schools; and also 
what took place under the act of 1874 con- 
cerning the recognition of Lincoln Univer- 
sity as a state normalschool. Special atten- 
tion is requested to the latter, as some ques- 
tions are dealt with of the gravest importance 
to the interests of our system of public edu- 
cation. 
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Reports of Local Officers.—More brief 
than usual, the reports of all county, city 
and borough superintendents, and those of 
the principals of the several state normal 
schools, will be found in their proper place 
in the full report. No one can realize fully 
the vast amount of educational work now 
done in this state every year, without reading 
them. 

District Finances.—The statement made 
by the directors to the Department concern- 
ing the income and expenditures of the dis- 
tricts, have been much more satisfactory the 
past year than for previous years. The ac- 
counts are now better kept than formerly, 
and more carefully audited. The Depart- 
ment will adhere to its determination not to 
pay the state appropriation to a district that 
neglects to have its accounts properly audited 
and published according to law. Neither 
should the duty be neglected of taking suffi- 
cient security from the treasurer and col- 
lector. 

Overfield.—Of the twenty-four districts, 
with five thousand children, that up to 1868 
had refused to put common schools in opera- 
tion, Overfield, in the county of Wyoming, 
remained non-compliant with the law at the 
date.of the last annual report. This district 


a few months ago accepted the system of its 
own accord,and put several free schools in 
operation. 

Cornplanter Indians.—Pennsylvania was 
once quite thickly peopled with red men. 
A mere handful now remain, located at 
Cornplanter village, in the county of War- 


ren. They have a school house, and the 
state pays the teacher $300 a year. The 
money is expended by the hands of the 
county superintendent. 

A Valuable Table.—Statement N, showing 
the condition and working of the system as 
exhibited by the reports of the county and 
city superintendents, while it is far from 
being complete, is a very valuable one. 
Some of the facts presented in it are espe- 
cially noteworthy. 

There are in the state, as reported, §2,320 
school houses. Attached to these, the 
grounds of 6,329 are noted as being of suffi- 
cient size; that is, containing in country dis- 
tricts at least half an acre, and in towns space 
enough to allow the pupils free exercise in 
the open air. Only 1,127 are reported as 
‘‘suitably improved;’’ that is, ‘neatly 
fenced, free from rubbish of any kind, 
planted with shade trees, and properly pre- 
pared as a place for the plays of children.’’ 
Surely, a reform is needed here. 554 new 
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school houses were built during the year, but 
1,704 still remain ‘‘unfit for use;’’ 5,581 of 
our school houses are ‘‘ badly ventilated,”’ 
and 4,681 of them have no ‘‘suitable privy.’’ 
‘* A first-class school house’ is one pleasantly 
located, well constructed, amply large, with 
portico at the front or sides, convenient 
places for baskets and clothing, a case for 
books and apparatus, ceiling at least twelve 
feet high, not less than one hundred square 
feet of blackboard surface, well lighted, 
heated and ventilated, and neatly furnished 
with seats adapted to the size of the pupils. 
Of such school houses we have 1,968; 6,016 
school houses have ‘‘ suitable furniture,’’ and 
2,666 have seats and desks so badly con- 
structed as to compel children to violate the 
laws of health in using them; 1,683 are 
‘‘well supplied’’ with apparatus; the ma- 
jority have some apparatus, but 5,195 have 
no apparatus ‘‘ worth mentioning.”’ 

There are in the state 73 separate schools 
for colored children, with an attendance of 
about 2,500 pupils. ‘Text-books are uniform 
in 12,154 schools; the bible is read in 12-, 
129; drawing is taught in 1,860; vocal 
music in 3,066, and one or more of the 
higher branches in 1,534. 

The average age of teachers is 25 years; 
5,478 teachers either had no previous ex- 
perience in teaching or had taught less than 
one year; 2,276 teachers had attended a 
state normal school, and 287 had graduated 
at such an institution. Professional certifi- 
cates were held by 1,568 teachers, and per- 
manent certificates by 786. 

Only 4,267 schools are reported as regu- 
larly visited by directors, and 2,061 by their 
patrons. Other interesting items in this 
table can be best learned by referring to the 
table itself as found in the extended report. 

Education in Large Cities and Towns.— 
The organization of the schools can be 
made much more effective in cities and large 
towns than in rural districts. In order that 
a comparison may be made between the sys- 
tems of education now in operation in the 
several cities and towns of the state, con- 
taining over 5,000 inhabitants, statement O 
has been compiled and appended to the full 
report. Those interested can gather valua- 
ble information from it. 

Institutes.—The Teachers’ Institutes for 
the past year were better attended than ever 
before, and better work was done in them. 
Nearly 14,000 teachers were present as mem- 
bers, and 1,772 directors witnessed, and in 
many instances participated in the exercises. 
A day, called ‘‘directors’ day,’’ is now quite 
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generally set apart for the consideration of 
subjects especially interesting to directors. 
Besides directors, probably 100,000 citizens 
listened to a part or all of the exercises. 
The institutes have thus become a great edu- 
cational power, not only providing instruc- 
tion for teachers but conveying valuable in- 
formation concerning educational affairs to 
whole communities. 

Normal Schools.—The statistics showing 
the work of normal schools for the past year, 
and their present conditiou, will be found 
at the proper place in the annual report, in 
the usual tabular form. These schools were 
never so prosperous as during the past year. 
The whole number of students attending 
them was 3,856, of whom 2,915 were in the 
Normal Schools proper, and the rest in the 
model schools connected with them. The 
whole number of graduates was 131. 

The policy, it is thought, the state should 
pursue towards her rapidly developing sys- 
tem of Normal Schools has been more than 
once discussed in the reports of this Depart- 
ment. What has been said need not be re- 
peated now. ‘Two things, however, must be 


done, if we do not want to see the whole 
system weakened—perhaps broken up. First, 


Special legislatiou marring the system should 
be carefully avoided ; and second, The State 
Should fix, by posttive enactment, its relation 
to the schools. : 

The school at Sagamore, Washington 
county, long struggling to attain that end, 
became a state school in May last. This 
makes the eighth one in operation. Two 
others—one at Indiana and one at Lock 
Haven—will probably apply for recognition 
during the current year. This will leave two 
districts of the original twelve without 
schools. Philadelphia has a Normal School, 
but it is not connected with the state system. 
Philadelphia should be made an additional 
Normal School district, the existing school 
should be recognized as the school for the 
district and receive the appropriations al- 
lowed to the schools in other parts of the 
state. 

The Legislature, by special enactment at 
its last session, divided the Eighth Normal 
district. There were, perhaps, more reasons 
for dividing this district than there are for 
dividing any other in the state; but it is to 
be feared that this is the beginning of a 
policy that will cripple the whole system. 
We certainly want no more schools than are 
necessary to supply the demand for trained 
teachers. \To establish a number beyond 
this demand will be to weaken the schools 
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already in operation and to throw away the 
money the state appropriates in aid of the 
work of preparing teachers. Let the state 
determine upon some judicious line of policy 
respecting her system of Normal Schools, fix 
it firmly, and stand by it against all interests 
that would break it down. 

The Legislature last winter also passed a 
law ‘* Recognizing Lincoln University, lo- 
cated in Chester county, as an additional 
State Normal School,’’ and a committee was 
appointed under the law to inspect its 
grounds, buildings, &c., but they found cer- 
tain legal difficulties in the way of the recog- 
nition of the institution, as a State Normal 
school under the statute of 1857, with all its 
university rights and privileges. The dis- 
position made of these by the proper au- 
thorities is shown in an appendix to the full 
report. 

Colleges and Academies.—The condition 
of our colleges and academies, so far as re- 
ported, may be learned from the usual tables. 


——___.. 
II.—LEGISLATION NEEDED. 


UR system of public education has 
never been worked up to its full ca- 
pacity. Without any additional legislation 
there will be ample room these many years 
for all the efforts that can be made in the di- 
rection of improvement. The perfecting of 
what we have is our first duty; the asking for 
more is of secondary importance. Still there 
are certain amendments to our school laws 
that it would be wise to adopt. Those most 
needed are enumerated below. Full reasons 
in favor of their adoption have been pre- 
sented in former reports. 

1. A law ought to be passed providing for taking 
the census of the children of school age in the state 
at least once in three years, The states educationally 
most advanced all do this, We know how many 
children attend school, but we have no means of 
ascertaining how many ought to attend who do not. 
The work of the system can never be rightly directed 
or measured until we add this item of information to 
our statistics. 

2. Provision should be made at once for children 
out of school and growing up in ignorance, There 
are many thousands of such children in the state. 
The evils growing out of this neglect are believed to 
be the greatest now threatening our prosperity and 
happiness as a people as well as the permanency of 
our free institutions, The remedy for these evils 
proposed a year agu is again recommended, Com- 
pulsory education in the European sense is not what 
is wanted ; but the demand is for a kind of compul- 
sory education in consonance with our American 
ideas of the function of republican governments and 
the sacredness of the family relation, 
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3. The general tax laws of the state are in 
some respects unequal and wanting in uniformity 
and simplicity. Their defects all re-appear in the 
levying and collecting taxes for school pu . A 
better system of taxation under which all citizens 
shall be taxed in exact proportion to the property 
they possess is a great desideratum. 

4. The maximum school tax that may be levied 
for school purposes should be positively fixed by the 
Legislature. The law of 1854 provides that the 
amount of school tax shall not exceed “the amount 
of state and county taxes authorized to be assessed.” 
The amount authorized to be assessed at the time of 
the passage of the law, Was thirteen mills on the 
dollar, ten mills for county and three mills for state 

urposes, The state tax was taken off real estate in 

1866; but, advised by the then Attorney General, this 
department decided at the time and has all along 
held that this reduction “ does not affect the amount 
of school tax that can be levied, for the reason that 
it was the obvious intention of the law to fix that 
amount at thirteen mills on the dollar, and thus 
avoid the perplexing changes that would otherwise 
cripple the financial management of school affairs.’’ 
Quite lately, a judge in one of our judicial districts 
has given an opinion adverse to this decision, and 

eat confusion will arise unless the matter be de- 

nitely settled for the whole state. The financial 
necessities of the schools have no relation whatever 
to the financial necessities of the state or the counties, 
and the Legislature certainly never meant that the 
fluctuations of the taxes levied to meet the latter 
should extend to and perplex the former. But the 
question should be left no longer open to the varying 
constructions that may be given the law by the judges 
of our lower conrts, 

5. The salaries of County Superintendents should 

bear some proper relation to the work they have to 
perform. Fixed by the several county conventions 
of school directors, without the guidance of any 
principle, they present striking contrasts of inequality. 
For example, Delaware with a small territory and go 
schools pays its Superintendents $1,600, while Brad- 
ford, almost seven times as large and with 375 
schools, allows its Superintendent only $1,000. 
Allegheny gives its Superintendent $3,000, while 
Lancaster, with a larger territory and more schools, 
not counting the schools of the cities of Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny, which are supervised by Superin 
tendents of their own, pays only $1,700. Little 
Cameron with 28 schools, pays as large a salary as 
big Somerset with over 200. The supervision of the 
93 schools of Wyoming costs as much as that of the 
284 schools of Washington or of the 246 of Frank- 
lin. True, a Superintendent with the care of a few 
schools can find work for every day in the year, but 
in that case the educational policy of the state to 
te equal attention to all parts of the field, is de- 
eated. As the next triennial election of Superin- 
tendents will take place in May, 1875, the present 
would seem to be an appropriate time for adopting 
some mode of adjusting the matter more just to all 
parties and interests concerned. The plan of 
doing this, heretofore proposed, is the best ‘now 
thought of. 

6. Some amendments aré needed to the act estab- 
lishing State Normal schools. The relation of the 
State to these schools should be definitely settled and 

_ 2 fixed policy towards them agreed upon. The bill 
defeated in the Senate last winter would, if passed, 
have gone far to accomplish these desirable results. 





Its passage, or that of something better, at an early 
day is recommended. 

7. A strong effort was made in the late Constitu- 
tional Convention to have adopted a section making 
provision for the pensioning of old and worn-out 
judges; and the Legislature has at times seemed dis- 
posed te favor some such measure. If the pension- 
ing of faithful public servants should ever become a 
part of our state policy, I beg that the teachers of 
the public schools be not forgotten. There would 
seem to be ten good reasons for pensioning old worn 
out teachers for every one there is for pensioning 
the same class of judges. The professional educa- 
tion of a teacher now-a-days is as costly as that of a 
lawyer, and a judge’s salary is $4,000 a year, while 
the best classes of our teachers receive on an average 
less than one-tenth that amount. Teachers are pen- 
sioned in Canada and in all the most enlightened 
European countries. 

8. Ihave repéatedly called the attention of the 
Legislature to the desirability of bringing about, in 
some judicious way, a closer union among all classes 
of our educational institutions, public, corporate and 
private. My interest in the attainment of this object 
has not abated, nor has my judgment changed in 
regard to the practical measures mentioned in former 
reports calculated to effect it. 

g. It appears that Congress has provided five 
ships for the establishment of nautical schools, one to 
be assigned to each of the following points: Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and San Fran- 
cisco. The schools thus established must, as I under- 
stand, be supported by the cities at which the vessels 
shall be stationed, or by the states in which these 
cities are situated. Baltimore and Boston have 
either established schools or are about doing so; New 
York and San Francisco are expected to follow their 
example, and the question remains as to what encour- 

ement our state will give for the opening of a school 
at Philadelphia. Legislation concerning the matter 
will be asked for, and in the interest of commerce, as 
well as in that of education, the hope is entertained 
that it may be favorable. 


<> 
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III —TOPICS CONSIDERED. 





EVERAL topics press themselves for- 

ward for special consideration. The 
attention of the Legislature and the people 
is respectfully called to them. 


EDUCATION UNDER THE NEW CONSTITUTION, 


The substance of what follows was con- 
tained in a paper read before the late meet- 
ing of the State Teachers’ Association; but 
the importance of the subject in view of ex- 
pected legislation upon school affairs, to 
meet the requirements of the new Constitu- 
tion, secures for it a place in this report. 

William Penn’s frame of Government, 
written in England, and dated April 25, 
1682, contains the following provision re- 
lating to education: ‘‘The Governor and 
Provincial Council shall erect and order all 
public schools, and reward the authors of . 
useful sciences and laudable inventions in, 
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said Provinces.’’ This provision contained 
the principles subsequently embodied in the 
educational articles of the Constitutions of 
1776, 1790 and 1838; and even had much 
to do in shaping the language in which those 
articles are expressed. That this historic 
growth may become evident, I quote the 
articles in full. 

In the Constitution of 1776 it was pro- 
vided that, ‘‘A school or schools shall be 
established in each county by the Legisla- 
ture for the convenient instruction of youth, 
with such salaries to the masters, paid by the 
public, as may enable them to instruct youth 
at low prices; and all useful learning shall be 
duly encouraged and promoted in one or 
more universities.”’ 

The article relating to education in the 
Constitution of 1790, consisting of two sec- 
tions: First, that ‘‘ The Legislature shall, as 
soon as conveniently may be, provide by 
law for the establishment of schools through- 
out the state in such a manner that the poor 
may be taught gratis;’’ and, second, that 
‘«The arts and sciences shall be promoted in 
one or more seminaries of learning.’’ 

The Constitution of 1838 left the educa- 
tional article of the Constitution of 1790 en- 


tirely unchanged—a thing somewhat remark- 
able, since the present common school sys- 
tem was then in operation, and it remained 
the basis of all legislation on the subject of 
education up to the time of the adoption of 


the new Constitution. The question had 
been raised as to the sufficiency of this arti- 
cle to bear the superstructure of a common 
‘ school system, providing, as such a system 
does, for the free education of all; but the 
Supreme Court decided that, inasmuch as 
the poor are taught gratuitously under a 
common school system, such a system is 
not unconstitutional. Many legal minds, 
however, always remained in doubt as to the 
soundness of this decision ; and all thinking 
educators agreed that the article itself was 
too narrow to serve well the purpose for 
which it was used. The clothing that suited 
the child cramped the full-grown man. 

The friends of public education looked 
anxiously to the convention that framed the 
Constitution of 1873, to lay in that instru- 
ment a foundation broad and firm enough to 
bear the great structure destined to be built 
upon it. It did not do all it should have 
done in this direction; but whatever may be 
said of the new Constitution in other re- 
spects, it is a vast improvement on the old 
one in the matter of education. In the pro- 
d visions adopted one can recognize scarcely 
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any trace of the work of preceding conven- 
tions. ~The past is quite cut loose from the 
future, and a new era is begun. 


It is unnecessary here to do more than to 
collect into one body and state formally the 
provisions concerning education contained 
in the new Constitution, and add a few ap- 
propriate comments. 


1. It provides a broad and substantial foundation 
for a system of public schools. The words of the 
new Constitution in which this provision is expressed 
could not well be’stronger or more comprehensive. 
They are: “ The General Assembly shall provide 
for the maintenance and support of a thorough and 
efficient system of public schools, wherein all the 
children of this Commonwealth above the age of six 
years may be educated.’”’ The expression “thorough 
and efficient,” if liberally interpreted, comprehends 
all that is needed in a system of public schools. It 
will enable such a system to reach both high and low 
enough, and to give to all parts of its work the great- 
est degree of perfection. No constitutional objection 
will hereafter stand in the way of the establishment 
of schools of the highest grade, and none to the en- 
actment of measures drawing to places of safety and 
instruction the friendless and neglected children of 
the Commonwealth. This surely is solid ground. 
Then, too, this provision binds the state to main 
tain and support the system. 

2. It provides for the appropriation of a liberal 
sum of money for school purposes. This sum must 
be at least one million of dollars annually. The 
amount is much larger than it has been customary 
for the state to appropriate, and the placing of this 
requirement in the Constitution is an endorsement of 
our system of public instruction of the most emphatic 
kind. 

3. It requires all school laws to be of a general 
character. In future when any legislation shall take 
place in reference to school affairs, it must be maae 
to apply equally to the whole state. This provision 
will accomplish great good. Our school laws are now 
amass of fragments, In most respects the school 
system of Philadelphia has no connection with that 
of the rest of the state. Nearly all our cities, and 
some of our smaller towns, have special enactments 
relating to their school affairs. Acts have been 
passed at almost every session of the Legislature since 
1834, breaking up the unity and marring the harmony 
of the system, until the whole state is disfigured by 
this disjointed and unwise legislation. We should, 
as soon as possible, rid our statute hpoks of the hun- 
dreds of special school laws now contained in them, 
and adopt a general system, applicable alike to every 
district in the state. 

4. It recognizes normal schools as a part of the 
public school system, and grants them special favors. 
* Normal schools established by law for the profes- 
sional training of teachers for the public schools of 
the state,”’ can receive appropriations upon the same 
conditions as the most favored recipients of the bounty 
of the Commonwealth. This is the kind of recogni- 
tion they have long sought for, and they will now en- 
ter fully upon the great work intrusted to them, of 
preparing teachers forthe public schools. 

5. It makes the school department co-equal with 
the other departments of the state government. Of 
the eight officers constituting the Executive Depart- 
ment, the Superintendent of Public Instruction is one. 
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Up to 1857 this office was connected with that of the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. In that year it 
was made a separate department, but as its head re- 
ceived for years only the salary paid the chief clerks 
in the other departments, it could hardly be said to 
rank with them. Since 1867, the salary paid the 
the Superintendent has been more liberal, and now 
the Constitutional Convention has lifted the depart- 
ment up to a rank quite equal to the most important 
departments of the state government. 

6. It invests the office of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction with special privileges. The office is an 
appointed one as heretofore; but an appointment 
cannot be made except “ by and with the advice and 
consent of two-thirds of all the members of the Sen- 
ate.’ Of the three heads of departments appointed 
in this way, the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
is the only one appointed for a fixed period, and the 
, only one who cannot be removed “ at the pleasure of 
the power” by which they are appointed. Unlike the 
elected heads of several departments, too, there is no 
limitation to the length of time he can serve. These 
provisions were embodied in the new constitution, 
with the hope they would at least measurably guard 
the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
from the contamination of mercenary party politics. 
It was thought there were reasons, special and strong, 
why the work of this great office should be free from 
partisan bias, and fair to all the citizens of the Com- 
monwealth. It is understood, also, that in changing 
the office from Superintendent of Common Schools to 
Superintentendent of Public Instruction, the Conven- 
tion meant to open the way for the enlargement of 
the sphere of its duties. The head of the department 
will hereafter dothe work now done by the Super- 
intendent of Common Schools, and, in addition 
thereto, perform such other services as may be re- 
quired by law. This action will, in all probability, 
in due time, unify and harmonize all the educational 
agencies of the state, high and low, a result long 
hoped for by the most thoughtful friends of education 
among us. 

7. It forbids the appropriation of public school 
moneys to sectarian schools or purposes. No appro- 
he poryn of this kind have ever been made in this state ; 

ut as they have been in neighboring states, and as 


changes may take place in our political and social 
affairs, the prohibition may prove a wise provision 
to prevent future evil. 

8. It makes women eligible to any office under 


the school laws of the state. It seems strange that a 
body of wise men should deny a woman the right to 
vote for a person to fill an office to which she may 
be herself elected; but the experiment of allowing 
women to serve as school directors and superintend- 
ents of schools will be watched with much interest. 
So far it seems to be a success. 

These are the principal provisions con- 
cerning education in the new Constitution. 
They will necessitate considerable legislation 
on the subject, if not an entire revision of 
the whole system. Special acts should be 
repealed and general ones enacted wherever 
those now in existence do not cover the 
ground. Our whole school code should be 
simplified, and its several parts arranged in 
a logical order. It is understood that a com- 
mittee of gentlemen, prominently connected 
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with educational affairs, have carefully pre- 
pared, during the past summer, a new school 
code which will probably be submitted to 
you for consideration. 

STATE UNIFORMITY OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


A bill, entitled ‘‘An Act to erect a com- 
mission for the purpose of examining and 
procuring uniformity in school books for the 
several school districts of the Commonwealth, 
and for the purchase of the copyrights there- 
of,’’ passed the Senate at its late session by 
a vote of twenty to ten, but was defeated by 
a heavy vote in the House of Representa- 
tives. The leading features of that bill were 
as follows: 

The Governor was to appoint, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, four per- 
sons, who, together with the Superintendent 
of Common Schools, were to constitute the 
commission. ‘The commission were to ex- 
amine and select text-books to be used in the 
common schools of the State. The members 
were to hold office for five years, sit at Har- 
risburg, and receive ten dollars a day when 
on duty. The books to be selected were to 
include all branches authorized to be taught 
in any public school, and those the commis- 
sion could not agree upon they were to pre- 
pare. They were to ascertain the price for 
which the various copyrights of the books 
selected could be purchased, and at what 
price publishing houses would undertake to 
supply the demand without the purchase of 
copyrights, and report the same to the 
Governor, who, in conjunction with the 
commission, was authorized to purchase such 
copyrights as might be deemed expedient. 
In case of the purchase of copyrights, they 
were to be open to the use of all publishers 
in the state, subject to such regulations and 
limitations as the commission might pre- 
scribe. The consent of the commission was 
made necessary to enable publishers to sell 
books selected as a part of the state series at 
a price higher than that set forth to the com- 
mission before selection. Boards of schook 
directors were compelled to adopt the books. 
immediately, or as soon as the present 
‘‘three year law’’ would permit them to do 
so. Officers were designated to enforce this 
provision. 

I took occasion while this text-book bill 
was pending in the Legislature, to have it 
understood that it did not meet my approba- 
tion; and I earnestly requested that, in case 
of its passage, some other name should be 
substituted for that of the Superintendent of 
Common Schools. As a contribution to 
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any future discussion upon a similar ques- 
tion, I will present here in brief the reasons 
why I am opposed to state uniformity of 
text-books, secured as proposed in the bill of 
last winter. 


1. As a body, the school officers of the state and 
those most interested in the work of education are 
opposed to the passage of such an act. So few are 
the exceptions that I do not believe there is a single 
board of directors in the state, that if left free tu act 
according to its own judgment, would not be opposed 
to the surrender of the right to select text-books for 
the children in the schools under its care. The peo- 

le hold tenaciously to the principle of local control 
in the management of school affairs, and if the Leg- 
islature of 1875 should undertake to do what that 
of 1874 failed to accomplish, the effort will be met 
by the earnest protest of a thousand boards of school 
directors and a hundred thousand of the most intelli- 
gent citizens of the Commonwealth. 

2. The experiments made in other states to intro 
duce state uniformity of text-books have all been 
failures. This is true in Vermont, Maryland, Mis- 
souri, Minnesota, California, Oregon and other 
states. The history of all laws concerning the sub- 
ject, briefly written is: their passage; abortive at- 
tempts to enforce them breeding antagonisms every- 
where in the administration of the schools, and 
checking for the first time all educational progress, 
and their repeal, These results are easily accounted 
for. No people with the instinct of self-government 
warm in their bosoms will submit to have the books 
their children are compelled to read, selected for 
them by a small unknown commission hid away at 
the seat of government, who may act without regard 
to their wants, wishes or interests, and in whose 
selection they have had no voice. 

3. The text-book bill of 1874 centralized a dan- 
gerous power at the seat of government. It took 
out of the hands of boards of directors in the several 
school districts, who are the immediate neighbors 
and representatives of the people they serve, the 
power to select text-books for the children in our 
schools and placed it in the hands of five men at 
Harrisburg. Financially, this power, if enforced, 
would control the expenditure of at least two 
millions of dollars a year, while politically, it might 
be so directed as eventually to uproot the dearest 
rights of the people. If we are to take away this 
power from the school districts, there is equally good 
reason for taking away from them the right to build 
school houses or to provide school furniture—better 
reason for taking away from townships the right to 
open or repair roads and form counties, the right to 
build bridges and court houses, Any one must be 
blind indeed who does not see in it a step, the most 
dangerous step that could posisibly be taken, towards 
the overthrow of local self-government. vital as such 
government is to the very existence of free institu- 
tions. 

4. There are reasons of economy why the text- 
books used in the schools of a district, perhaps in 
those of a county, should be uniform; but these 
apply with very little force to whole states. Our 
Pennsylvania people are of different nationalities, 
have different wants, employments, tastes and mental 
peculiarities. Is it wise to form them on one pattern, 
after one model, to crush out among them all indi- 
viduality, all special characteristics and convert 
them into one homogeneous mass of human beings, 
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uniform in looks, uniform in customs and manners, 
uniform in intellectual and moral acquirements, to 
make them throughout one dead level of sameness ? 
If so, cause our children to read out of one kind of 
books, to study one kind of lessons, to have one 
kind of teaching. Than to produce such uniformity 
no more terrible misfortune could befall a free peo- 
ple—no more destructive blow be struck at the 
foundations of free government. 

5. It is said that text-books are now changed too 
frequently. They can be changed only once in three 
years; butif this be an evil it is easy of remedy. 

It is said that text-books have been introduced 
into certain school districts by corrupt means. It 
may be so. God only knows what cannot be done 
by such means in,these times. Of the school direc- 
tors of the state generally, however, I can say this: 
They are intelligent, honest and faithful to their 
trust—the very cream of our people. But suppose a 
few weak ones among them have here and there 
been led astray in the matter of introducing school 
books, will the wrong end by the appointment of a 
commission, thus multiplying the temptation ten 
thousand times? When was it ever known that cor- 
ruption ceased by concentrating all the causes that 
produce it. 

It is said that the people are overcharged for the 
text-books they buy. This may be so; but no one 
acquainted with the working of commissions of the 
kind named in the text-book bill of 1874—no one 
who carefully considers the bill itself—will expect 
any relief in this respect from the measure proposed. 
When in all history was a monopoly cheap? Name 
the day when fair and open competition did not pro- 
duce the best and lowest priced article. 


Such are some of the objections that stand 
in the way of the passage of a text-book bill 
like that of 1874. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that no further effort will be made to enact 
any measure of a similar character. 


REVISED COURSE OF STUDY. 


The branches of study required by law to 
be taught in all common schools are ortho- 
graphy, reading, writing, arithmetic, ge- 


ography and grammar. Other branches 
may be introduced at the discretion of 
boards of directors; but practically in un- 
graded schools the course of study remains 
as fixed by law. By a careful estimate it is 
found that scarcely one in thirty of all the 
children attending public schools take a 
single step beyond that course; and what is 
worse, even within these narrow limits, the 
instruction given comprehends, in a general 
way, little more than the matter with which 
the authors of the text-books used have seen 
proper to fill their pages. There is good 
reason, in view of these facts, for re-opening 
the question as to what should be taught in 
ourcommon schools. It is not at all certain 
that the branches now taught are the only 
ones that ought to be taught, or that they 
embrace as taught the best possible matter 
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to be employed in the instruction of youth. 
Measured by any standard of value that can 
be applied in such a case, and there is much 
contained in the text-books in use on arith- 
metic, geography and grammar that might 
be omitted from the common school course 
without serious loss. This done, room would 
be made for the introduction of new studies 
better adapted to the taste and capacity of 
children and more calculated to make them 
useful members of society. 

In order to exhibit more fully the general 
character of the instruction given in our 
schools, I will present an outline of the 
course almost everywhere pursued. Children 
enter school at the age of six years. They 
are first given lessons in reading and spelling, 
and by and by in writing. Theseare continued 
from term to term. Arithmetic is begun 
early, and as soon as the elementary pro- 
cesses can be performed the pupil is pushed 
on to subjects more difficult. One-half, per- 
haps two-thirds, of all his time at school is 
occupied with this branch. He must not 
only solve the problems of the book as he 
proceeds, but he is required to give the 
‘why and wherefore’’ of his solutions. 
Tens of thousands of little children are to- 
day trying to explain the philosophy of 
arithmetic with the least possible knowledge 
of it. Well drilled, they become expert calcu- 
lating machines,, the boast of teachers, the 
pride of parents and the wonder of the specta- 
tors who witness their performances. All 
this is a great waste of time, and worse, it 
stunts the growth of the young soul. The 
elements of arithmetic, adding, subtracting, 
multiplying and dividing whole numbers and 
fractions, are about all in this branch achild 
ought to be allowed to study before the age 
of twelve or fourteen. If well instructed in 
other directions he can then master the 
whole in a few weeks, thus saving years of 
time and an amount of worry that cannot be 
estimated. Geography is taken up a little 
after arithmetic. If the books in general 
use are followed, the pupil is compelled, 
at his first lessons, to commit a mass 
of definitions that he cannot possibly under- 
stand. Then he is forced to fill his memory 
with thousands of names, boundaries, moun- 
tains, rivers, cities, capes, islands, &c., that 
escape from it almost as soon as learned. 
Many toilsome weeks and months are spent 
on the detailed geography of Asia, Africa and 
' Other distant regions, with little profit either 
in the way of knowledge or discipline. 
Years, grand years for school work of the right 
kind, are suffered to be taken up in wading 
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through primary, intermediate and high 
school geographies, much the same in sub- 
stance, but with endless repetitions and 
changes of form. At length the pupil is de- 
clared to be prepared to commence the study 
of grammar, the dread of the school room. 
Here, from the first, he is expected to master 
dry abstractions and perplexing formulas. 
He learns to decline pronouns, to conjugate 
verbs, to parse sentences, to correct examples 
of false syntax by rule; but ordinarily little 
time is allowed him for practice in writing 
and speaking. The custom is to cram him 
with the principles and forms of grammar, 
whether his mind is sufficiently mature to 
comprehend them or otherwise. English 
grammar, as a science, is a very difficult 
study, as much so as logic or mental philoso- 
phy; and yet because it is one of the so- 
called common school branches, little chil- 
ren of ten or twelve years of age are pressed 
on to throw away precious time in the vain 
effort to master it. No adequate estimate 
can be made of the years thus wasted by the 
children of the state. Practical lessons in 
language, exercises in writing and speaking 
should be diligently given in all schools ; but 
the study of the science of grammar should 
be postponed until the minds of the learners 
have acquired sufficient discipline and been 
stored with sufficient preliminary knowledge 
to enable them to understand it. To such, 
grammar will prove an interesting study and 
a profitable acquirement. 

But this criticism would be to little pur- 
pose unless something better can be suggested. 
What shall we have taught to the children in 
our schools? What branches should consti- 
tute the common school curriculum ? 

Reading, spelling and writing must con- 
tinue to occupy their present place in the 
work of instruction. In connection with 
them, there should be taught vocal music and 
drawing. ‘These can be taught without les- 
sening the progress made in other branches. 
Omitting all from arithmetic that is practi- 
cally unimportant, and making the course 
in it very gradual, at least one-half of the 
time now spent in this branch can be saved. 
Elementary geography should be taught in 
the form of object lessons, after which a 
single book with accompanying maps would 
contain all the geographical matter needed 
in. an ungraded common school. Full, 
practical exercises in words, sentences and 
linguistic forms should take the place of the 
dry grammatical abstractions that young 
children now waste so much time in trying 
without success to understand. By changes 
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like these, there would be a saving for the 
pupil of a large amount of time. This I 
would fill up somewhat as follows : 

1. By Lessons in Natural Science.—Every 
child can be made an enthusiastic student of 
nature. Children are delighted with ani- 
mals, insects, flowers, minerals and all strik- 
ing natural phenomena. Visits to exhibitions 
and museums, and rambles through woods, 
along streams, up and down the ocean beach, 
always give them the highest degree of pleas- 
ure. They never grow weary listening to 
the stories of natural history or watching 
scientific experiments. But even if this kind 
of instruction be not pointed out as the best 
for children by the keen appetite they have 
for it, the important uses to which such 
knowledge may be put would bring us to 
such a conclusion. The facts and principles 
of physiology, botany, geology, natural 
philosophy, chemistry, &c., are of every-day 
utility. Our people are in a great part 
farmers, miners, mechanics, workingmen, 
and this kind of knowledge would bring 
help to them in their business and tend to 
lift them up to a higher level of intelligence. 
Nothing else that can be learned in school 
has so close a relation to the problem of life 
as this world presents it. 


2. By Lessons on Our Political Institutions. 
—The children in the public schools are 
learning little concerning the nature and 


history of our form of government. No 
other nation in the world is so greatly de- 
pendent as ours upon the political knowledge 

by its citizens, and yet probably 
no other claiming to be equally enlightened, 
does so little directly to impart to them such 
instruction. It would be easy to give chil- 
dren lessons, adapted to their capacity, on 
the government of the township or town, 
the county, the state, andthe nation. They 
could learn something of the duties of citi- 
zens as citizens, as voters, as public officers, 
as jurors. They could be made acquainted 
with the whole story of our history as a state 
and a nation, the names of the great men 
who have honored their country, and an ac- 
count of the great deeds that have made it 
what it is. As a people we are beginning to 
lack enlightened, high-toned patriotism. The 
public school is the proper agent to plant the 
seed and nourish the growth of a nobler love 
of country. The great function of the pub- 
lic school is to make good citizens. 

3. By Lessons in Manners and Morals.— 
It is of very much less importance that the 
children in the public schools should be well 
instructed in the several branches of. learning 
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than that they should be trained to good 
manners and good morals. Our public 
schools have been complained of because 
some of the children attending them are 
rude and rough. This is never long true of 
a school that is well taught. A teacher who 
fully performs the duties of his office makes 
the inculcation of right conduct paramount 
to all other considerations. But it is a task 
the difficulty of which transcends all power 
of expression to make good men and women 
of the hundreds of thousands of children of all 
classes in our public schools. The want 
of more effective moral instruction is the 
greatest defect in our system of public edu- 
cation. 

The moral fruits of an average public school 
are doubtless equal in value to those of any 
other kind of school; but there is either 
great ignorance or great neglect in all schools 
of that sort of moral training from which a 
child does not depart when he grows old. 
Not one of these little ones was born to 
perish or even to curse the world with evil 
doing ; but how shall we save them from 
ruin? The school has not done all in this 
direction that it can do. Besides the good 
example of the teacher and the incidental 
teachings of the school-room, there ought 
to be recited by the pupils regular moral 
lessons. 

Such lessons may be given on the family 
and the moral relations of its members, 
father, mother, brother, sister, servant ; 
on the school, and the moral relations of di- 
rectors, teacher, pupils; on society, and the 
moral relations growing out of it; on the 
state, and its citizens; on the duties to our- 
selves, to our fellow-men, to natnre, and to 
God. All this is a matter which, if pre- 
sented to children in simple form and in les- 
sons fully illustrated, would accomplish a 
good that cannot be measured. 

These three classes of lessons I would add 
to the common school course and have them 
taught in every school in the state. It is 
easy to imagine three small books containing 
a suitable outline of texts, viz: A book of 
elementary science, a book of political know- 
ledge, and a book of morals; but teachers 
well qualified do not need such books. Let 
us drop, then, the unnecessary parts of arith- 
metic, the useless parts of geography, and 
the over-difficult parts of grammar, and in 
their stead instruct our children in the les- 
sons above indicated, and a great duty will 
be performed, and the public school will de- 
serve a still higher place in the confidence 
of the people. 
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INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


The argument of the report of 1873, in 
favor of technical education, will not be re- 
peated here; but some statements concern- 
ing certain measures presented to the Legis- 
lature at its last session by the trustees of the 
Mechanics’ high school, seem to be de- 
manded by the public interests. An act 
looking towards the establishment of an in- 
stitution to be called the ‘‘ Mechanics’ High 
School of Pennsylvania,’’ was passed during 
the session of 1872, and three thousand dol- 
lars were appropriated to pay the preliminary 
expenses attending the matter. The gentle- 
men designated as trustees by the Legisla- 
ture organized ; and after much conference 
among themselves, careful inquiry of others, 
and the visitation of a number of institu- 
tions whereat instruction of the kind contem- 
plated for the proposed school was imparted, 
came to the conclusion that it was inexpedi- 
ent to attempt to carry into effect, literally, 
the purposes of the act. But realizing the 
importance of paying increased attention to 
industrial education, and knowing the popu- 
lar demand therefor, they agreed to recom- 
mend to the Legislature favorable action 
upon certain propositions, in substance as 
follows : 

1. That drawing be hereafter taught in all 
the public schools of the state. 

2. That all public high schools connect- 
ing with their other courses of instruction a 
course in the branches usually taught in 
technical schools, shall receive a special ap- 
propriation from a fund provided by state 
authority. 

3. That state aid be given to certain col- 
leges, suitably prepared for the purpose, to 
enable them to improve their facilities for 
imparting a technical and scientific educa- 
tion of the highest order. 

All these measures had my concurrence. 
For some reason they failed. They will be 
again recommended ; and I desire here to 
urge favorable legislative action with respect 
to those which affect the interest of public 
schools. The argument for giving aid to 
colleges will be presented by others. 

Drawing.—The time has about come 
when instruction in drawing should be re- 
quired in all our public schools. Such in- 
struction need not lessen the pupil’s progress 
in any other branch of learning ; for it is 
a well-established fact that a competent 
teacher can make just as good, probably 
better, penmen by devoting one-half the 
time usually taken up in teaching writing, to 
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giving instruction in drawing. Our teach- 
ers, it is true, are-not now generally pre- 
pared to teach drawing, but they can make 
a beginning and teach themselves with their 
classes. There are a number of towns and 
one or more counties in this state where 
drawing is taught in every school. The ex- 
perience of other states is to the same effect. 
There appear to be, therefore, no serious ob- 
stacles in the way of introducing the study 
of drawing in our common schools; and 
there are good reasons for thinking that its 
introduction would prove a highly important 
addition to the course of instruction now pre- 
scribed forthem. A few ofthese will bestated. 


The greatest of the Pennsylvania indus- 
tries is the manufacturing and mechanic arts. * 
Our mills, shops and factories have become 
everywhere famous. Philadelphiaand Pitts- 
burgh lead the cities of the whole Union in 
the amount and character of their workman- 
ship, and they naturally give direction to the 
industries of many smaller places. Now, to 
secure success as a worker in the metals, in 
stone, in wood, in clay, as a machinist, an 
engineer, a designer, a knowledge of draw- 
ing is almost indispensable. Such knowledge 
can be made almost equally useful to the 
farmer and miner. Will we continue to 
deny the opportunity of acquiring it to those 
whose success in life it would go so far to 
assure to the children of our workingmen ? 
Complaint is made that the education now 
obtained in the public schools is too -much 
of a literary character, and tends too fre- 
quently to create a distaste for labor. All 
observing persons have noticed that thou- 
sands of young men are seeking precari- 
ous positions as salesmen, clerks, book- 
keepers, agents, who could readily find em- 
ployment, if willing to work, at remunera- 
tive wages in shops or on farms. Skilled 
labor is everywhere in demand, and high 
prices are at all times paid for it; and yet 
influenced by a misdirected education, bad 
taste or unwillingness to work, crowds of 
strong and healthy young men stand every- 
where ‘‘waiting for something toturn up,”’ an 
office, an agency, something by which they 
can earn a livelihood without soiling their 
hands. So far as this evil is attributable to 
school influences it ought to be at once cor- 
rected and no more effective step in that 
direction can be taken than by adding draw- 
ing to the common school course of study. 
This, with a practical amount of scientific 
instruction, will tend largely to turn the at- 
tention of our young people to industrial oc- 
cupations. 
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The system of apprenticeship by which 
the young formerly acquired a knowledge of 
mechanical branches of business is virtually 
broken up. A resort must now be had to 
industrial or technical schools for knowledge 
and training of this kind. The alphabet of 
the mechanic arts is drawing, and instruc- 
tion in this branch in our common schools 
will lay a broad foundation for the prepara- 
tion of a nation of skilled artisans. By such 
means artistic talent can be found and util- 
ized.. Besides, as a branch of disciplinary 
education, drawing has few equals among 
the studies of the common school. It culti- 


vates taste and may be used as an auxiliary 
to all other studies. 

It may be added with propriety that draw- 
ing is taught in the primary schools of all the 
most enlightened nations of Europe, and 
Massachusetts has made instruction in it 
compulsory in all her schools. 


DEPARTMENTS OF TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION IN 
CONNECTION WITH HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The introduction of drawing into the pub- 
lic schools is but the first step in the great 
work of providing an industrial education 
for the people. The second is to add tech- 
nical departments to the course of instruc- 
tion now pursued in our highschools. This 
has already been successfully done in Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh and Erie. Several other 
cities are about to try the experiment. In 
addition to the technical instruction given 
in the high school, they have in Philadel- 
phia a public school -for artisans, open at 
night, which is attended by 600 students, 
many of them over twenty years of age, and 
representing nearly all the mills and work- 
shops of the city. There is no practical 
difficulty in the way, except the expense, of 
having a course of scientific and technical in- 
struction provided in every well-organized 
high school in the state, with night schools 
and courses of lectures for mechanics and 
working men. The benefits that would arise 
from the adoption of such a plan are very 
great. It would develop art-talent, furnish 
skilled workmen, open up opportunities to 
thousands of young people for obtaining a 
kind of knowledge, the possession of which 
always leads to remunerative employment, 
dignify labor, and give industrious mechanics 
a chance to qualify themselves for higher 
positions, and thus secure an increase of 
wages. All this being true, the state can 
well afford to grant the needed appropriation 
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to put the whole plan in operation. The 
local school authorities will eventually carry 
it into effect without state aid; but it needs 
to be done at once. It is to the state’s in- 
terest to do it.. Other countries and other 
states are profiting by our neglect. As a 
great manufacturing community, something 
more must be done for technical education, 
and done soon, or we will see the products 
of our mills and shops driven from the mar- 
kets, or the mills and shops themselves in 
the hands of foreign workmen, better edu- 
cated and more skillful than ourown. The 
protection of home industry should embrace 
home talent. If we fully utilize the intel- 
lect born among us, we can bid defiance in 
this and in all other _— to the competi- 
tion of the world. 


-— 





IV.—FRUITS GATHERED, 


HE third term of the present adminis- 
tration of the School Department is 
about to close. Perhaps the present is an 
appropriate time to look back and see what 
kind of fruit has been ripened under its 
directing hand. No exemption is claimed 
here from a judgment pronounced in accord- 
ance with the great law, a tree is known by 
its-fruits. 

Sites for School-houses.—The passage of 
the law authorizing boards of school direc- 
tors to seize ground upon which to erect 
scrool-houses, was procured at the right 
time, in the year 1867. We were then just 
entering upon an era of school-house build- 
ing ; and in the absence of such a law, hun- 
dreds of school-houses, some of them large 
and costly, would have been necessarily 
built in inconvenient and unsightly loca- 
tions. The law itself has not been enforced 
very frequently, but its known existence en- 
abled school boards to purchase eligible 
ground at reasonable prices, and it should be 
credited as a valuable auxiliary in securing 
the erection on beautiful sites of many of 
the noble school buildings that are now the 
pride of our cities, towns and rural districts. 


Money Spent for Building Purposes.—The 
magnitude of the work done in the way of 
building school-houses within the last eight 
years, can be judged of by the amount of 
money expended for that purpose. This 
amount is $18,640,147.37. If we add to 
this amount the probable sum that will be 
expended the current year, we will have, in 
round numbers, $21,000,000 as the cost of 
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school-houses during the time the present 
administration continued in office. This 
sum is several times larger than the whole 
expenditure for the same purpose during the 
thirty preceding years of the existence of our 
common school system. Let it be remem- 
bered also that the people take their money 
out of their own pockets, and use it at their 
own discretion for building school-houses, 
and the fact indicates with telling emphasis 
the extent of the increased interest in public 
education. 

Increased Appropriations.—The state ap- 
propriation to common schools in 1866 was 
$355,000. Earnestly petitioned, the Legis- 
lature increased it in 1868 to $500,000, in 
1871 to $650,000, in 1872 to $700,000, in 
1873 to $760,000. And the Constitutional 
Convention did no more than meet the de- 
mands of the people when it fixed the mini- 
mum amount to be appropriated annually to 
common schools at $1,000,000. Even five 
pou ago such an appropriation would have 

n met with unmistakable marks of popu- 
lar disapproval. Now, all applaud this dis- 
position of the money. 


Money Paid Out by the Department.— 
The amount of money drawn directly from 
the State Treasury and paid out for school 
purposes by the present administration, in- 
cluding the amount for the current year, 
reaches the sum of $5,121,489. The amount 
expended during the same time by the school 
directors throughout the state, whose ac- 
counts are examined at the School Depart- 
ment, including estimated amount for the 
current year, is $46,517,460. If to these 
sums be added the amount paid directly to 
the orphan schools, the aggregate will be 
$53,467,205. Forevery dollar expended by 
the Department, there is a voucher in the 
Auditor General’s or State Treasurer’s office, 
and if necessary full extraneous proof can be 
furnished of the accuracy of the accounts. 


General Financial Management.—In past 
years many school boards were very lax in 
their financial management. Their state- 
ments of income and expenditures sent to 
the Department were frequently confused 
and contradictory. They suffered years to 
pass, in a large number of instances, without 
a settlement with the treasurer or collector, 
or the auditing of their accounts. Against 
some of them gross mismanagement was 
chargable if not something worse. This evil, 
not yet overcome, has been very greatly les- 
sened. New forms requiring more exactness 
were prepared for reporting the financial 
transactions of the district boards, the state 
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appropriation is now refused to districts send- 
ing in unaudited and unpublished accounts, 
and it is believed that a healthy reform has 
been inaugurated much to the satisfaction of 
the taxpayers. 


School Term Lengthened.—The average 
length of the school term in 1866, not in- 
cluding Philadelphia, was 5.75 months; the 
past year it was 6.33 months, or, including 
Philadelphia, 6.70 months. In 1872 the 
minimum school term was raised from four 
months to five. . 


Schools Graded.—In my first report in 
1866, I said, ‘‘ Every locality in the state, 
where seventy-five pupils can be conveni- 
ently brought together, ought to have its 
graded school. In no other way can the 
system provide for its own expansion or 
supply itself with a full corps of professional 
teachers. Towns and thickly-settled neigh- 
borhoods have now generally a sufficient 
number of school-houses. To build more 
would be a calamity. We must carry on 
the work of grading rapidly. It is our next 
step inadvance. It is believed that in sev- 
eral of our larger cities the schools are im- 
perfectly graded, and it is known that hun- 
dreds of towns and villages are suffering for 
the want of it. Let the work begin here, 
and thence spread out into the rural districts. 
We have but 1,921 graded schools in the 
state; there ought to be three times that 
number.’’ The work thus begun has been 
ever since pushed forward vigorously, and as 
the fruit of it, we have now 5,586 graded 
schools, more than thrice the number in 
operation in 1866. ‘To those who are ac- 
quainted with the obstacles that stand in the 
way of the full development of a common 
school system, who know what a graded 
school means, no fact could tell the story of 
the work done and the progress made during 
the last eight years more fairly or more 
strongly than the one here stated. 


Teachers’ Institutes.—Attendance at the 
annual Teachers’ Institutes is a fair measure 
of professional interest. In 1865 the atten- 
dance was 2,755; during the last seven 
years the average attendance has been over 
11,000; the past year it was 13,970. The 
improvement, too, has extended to the qual- 
ity of the work done, as well as to the num- 
bers in attendance. In addition to the 
teachers in attendance at the Institutes, 
1,772 directors attended last year, and 
probably 100,000 citizens. 


Normal Schools.—Four State Normal 
Schools have been completely organized 
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and put in operation since 1866, and build- 
ing’ for two others are rapidly approaching 
completion. The number of students at- 
tending them the past year was 2,915. The 
whole system has been greatly improved and 
invigorated. It now enjoys, in good de- 
gree, the confidence of the public, and the 
Legislature seems willing to grant appropri- 
ations to the several schools as needed. 
Large numbers of teachers have gone out 
from the Normal Schools to engage in the 
work of teaching, and they are gradually 
elevating the whole work of public in- 
struction. 

Districts Without Schools—No compul- 
sory measure has ever been used to force the 
people of Pennsylvania to adopt the com- 
mon school system. Its acceptance was a 
voluntary matter with each district, and up 
to 1868, twenty-four districts in eleven dif- 
ferent counties, with some five thousand 
children of school age, had refused to put 
free schools in operation. In that year 


measures were taken to induce the recusant 
districts of their own accord to accept the 
system. ‘These were vigorously.pressed from 
year to year, until at last, a few months 
since, the only remaining district, Overfield, 
in the county of Wyoming, opened free 


schools. This ends the work in this direc- 
tion. There is not now a single child in the 
State of Pennsylvania that is denied the edu- 
cational privileges contemplated by the en- 
actment of a common school system. For 
the first time in our history the door of a 
public school-house stands open to receive 
every child of proper age within the limits 
of the state. 

County Superintendency.—In its earlier 
years the county superintendency . was 
weighed down by incompetent men who 
succeeded in securing an election to the 
office. This is still its greatest weakness ; 
but in 1867 it was enacted that no one could 
be eligible to the office of County Superin- 
tendent unless he possessed certain qualifica- 
tions—a measure that has proven most salu- 
tary in keeping out of the office many un- 
worthy persons. To these officers the state 
is much indebted for the progress made in 
the school affairs of the state within the last 
few years. 

City Superintendency.—The schools of a 
city or large town need close and constant 
supervision. It is their life. In 1867, 
Easton, Pottsville, and one or two other 
towns, had local superintendents for their 
schools ; but the state had no organized gen- 
eral system of supervision for its cities and 
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large towns. Twenty-oneof these have now 
the superintendency in operation under the 
law of 1867, and the value of the office, 
where in force, to the cause of public educa- 
tion, cannot be estimated. It has given 
vitality, system, efficiency to the whole 
work. Many of our cities and towns have 
now public schools, for the education of all 
classes of the people, whose excellence is not 
surpassed anywhere. 

Teachers and their Salaries.—Since 1867 
no one can teach school in Pennsylvania, 
according to law, unless he possess a ‘* fair 
knowledge of orthography, reading, writing, 
geography, English grammar, mental and 
written arithmetic, history of the United 
States, and the theory of teaching.”’ This 
measure has done much to elevate the pro- 
fession of teaching; the standard of quali- 
fication is continually advancing, and no 
state in the Union has a larger body of 
skillful, earnest teachers. And these higher 
qualifications have brought with them in- 
creased compensation. In 1865 the average 
salaries of male teachers was $31.82, and of 
female, $24.21; they are now $42.95 and 
$35.87, respectively. The money paid all 
the teachers in the state in 1865 was §2,- 
515,528.23; the past year it was $4,527,- 
308.03. 

Directors.—Many of the most intelligent 
citizens of the Commonwealth are serving 
in boards of school directors. By the in- 
creased determination they have almost 
everywhere shdwn to secure better school- 
houses, better qualified teachers, more 
graded schools and longer school terms, and 
by their more frequent visits to the schools 
under their charge, their increased attend- 
ance at institutes, and their more careful at- 
tention to the district finances, the school 
directors of the state have merited a fair 
share of the credit due for the progress made 
in our school affairs within the last few years. 
Apathy among them with respect to needed 
educational reforms still exists, but in a gen- 
eral way they have come to see the wonder- 
ful capabilities and power of our system of 
common schools. 

Public Sentiment.—The report for 1866, 
recognizing that the public schools emanate 
from the people, and that ‘their condition 
must be an expression of the people’s wiil,’’ 
makes an earnest appeal for greater efforts to 
awaken popular interest in education. As 
this appeal contains the key-note of a work 
that has been crowned with great success in 
bringing about the acknowledged advance 
in public sentiment towards our system of 
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public schools, it may be well to quote a few 
paragraphs from it. They are as applicable 
to the future as they were to the past. 

** With brave hearts, let this work be en- 
gaged in. ‘The press may be made a power- 
ful auxiliary in spreading facts relating to 
education before the people. Not an editor 
in the state will refuse to publish brief, pithy 
accounts of educational meetings, of super- 
intendents’ visits, or of school examinations. 
Some of them are willing to devote a column 
weekly to matters relating to education ; 
school officers and persons interested in edu- 
cation. must write more, and let the word 
education be rung in the ears of the people 
until they know what it means. 

‘The pulpit ought to be enlisted in the good 
work. Surely, the fact is patent enough 
that the education of the masses of the 
American people must, at least for long years 
to come, be afforded through the agency of 
common schools. Private schools of all 


kinds dwindle away before them when well 
conducted. Whether we have hit upon the 
best possible system or otherwise, it is a sys- 
tem that meets the wants of the people, and 
is plainly destined to prevail over all others. 
Accepting this fact, hundreds of clergy- 
men are looking about to see if there is no 


way in which they can help in the work 
of educating the people. If they wait for 
an invitation, let them wait no longer. 
Others have found their opportunity and are 
using it greatly to the advantage,of both school 
and church. Ifthe pulpit speak out in favor of 
the common school movement, we can soon 
make moral and religious instruction occupy 
a more prominent place in our teaching, and 
the whole system will gain an additional tie 
to bind it to the hearts of the masses of our 
people. 

“Public educational meetings should be 
held all over the state. The patrons of 
schools should be asked to visit them. 
Superintendents should invite citizens to 
attend their examinations, and gowith them 
in their visitations. Teachers should be- 
come missionaries for the good of the cause.’’ 

The line of work indicated in these para- 
graphs is the most effective possible in the 
direction of school reform. 


CONCLUSION, 


I have been in some way connected with 
the public school system of Pennsylvania 
ever since its adoption. A pupil in the pub- 
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lic schools when they were first opened under 
the act of 1834, I became a teacher in them 
in 1841, at the age of sixteen. The salary 
then received was $20 a month. The part 
I had taken in examining teachers and in 
attending teachers’ associations and _insti- 
tutes brought me, almost against my will, 
into the county superintendency, as County 
Superintendent of Lancaster county in 1854; 
this office led to the establishment of the 
Normal School at Millersville, of which I 
became principal in 1855, and out of the 
success achieved there in due time grew the 
normal school policy of the state, adopted 
in 1857. At Millersville, the way was pre- 
pared for the appointment which I received 
as the State Superintendent of Common 
Schools in 1866. 

This office has now been in my hands near- 
ly nine years. Its duties have been to mea 
labor of love ; and there has never been a 
time when I would not have freely sacrificed 
any personal interest, life itself, to be able to 
provide a good education for every child in 
the commonwealth. I have already reaped 
some rich harvests from the seed sown and 
others there are that are ripening. Heaven 
be thanked for all. 

Official duties have called me into every 
county, and into almost every town and vil- 
lage of the state, and brought me into con- 
tact with hundreds of thousands of our peo- 
ple. Iam no longer astranger among them 
anywhere. I have received unnumbered 
kindnesses and honors at their hands; and 
it seems to me fitting that I should here, at 
the close of another official term, express my 
deep sense of gratitude for these favors. 
They more than repay me for my work. May 
God bless the good Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, and keep her people during 
all the coming years free, prosperous, 
and happy. 

May our great system of publicschools con- 
tinue down to the latest generations to send 
forth intelligent and virtuous citizens—citi- 
zens who will be ever ready to protect and 
defend the state, and in whose hands free in- 
stitutions will be forever safe. And isit too 
much to hope for myself, that a day may 
come, when the historian, prompted by the 
untold blessings conferred upon the people 
by their system of universal education, shall, 
looking along the lengthened line of worthy 
men who have been its benefactors, notice 
my poor work as an humble contribution, 
freely given, to a noble cause ? 

J. P. WICKERSHAM, 
Supt. of Common Schools, 
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THE BIBLE AND Is Fors.—If collected from the 
earliest times until now, infidel books would occupy 
many times the space of the one volume against which 
they have been directed, and would be vastly more 
numerous than all the works that all other “ sacred” 
books ever had the honor of provoking either for or 
against them. Were all the books placed in one library, 
and this single one set on a table in the middle of it, 
and a stranger told that this book—affirmed to be, for 
the most part, the work of a number of unlearned and 
obscure men belonging to a despised nation called the 
Jews—had drawn upon itself, for its exposure, confu- 
tation and destruction, this multitude of volumes, I im- 
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agine he might say: “ Then I presume this little book 
was annihilated long ago; though how it could be 
needful to write a thousandth part so much for an 

such purpose, I cannot comprehend. For if the heuk 
be what these authors say, surely it should not be diffi- 
cult to show it to be so, and if so, what wonderfulmad- 
ness to write all these volumes.’’ How surprised would 
he then be to learn that they were felt not to be enough, 
that similar works are issued yearly, and still to no 
purpose in disabusing mankind of this same phrensy ! 
He would learn, indeed, that so far from accomplish- 
ing the object, the new volumes are little more than 
necessary to replace those of this fruitful, yet fruitless, 
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literature which is continually sinking into oblivion. 
But the volume itself survives both friends and foes. 
Without being able to speak one word in its own be- 
half, beyond what it has already said; without any 
power of explanation or rejoinder, in deprecation of the 
attacks made upon it, or to assist those who defend it, 
it passes along'the ages in majestic silence. Impassive 
amidst al] this tumult of controversy, in which it takes 





| no part, it might be likened to some great ship floating 


down a mighty river like the Amazon or Oronoco, the 
shores of which are inhabited by various savage tribes. 
From every little creek or inlet sally flotillas of canoes, 
some friendly, some hostile, which assail each other 
with great fury and mutual loss. Meantime, the noble 
vessel moves on through the scene of confusion, with- 
out deigning to alterits course or fire a shot.—Rogers. 
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A Scnoot History oF GERMANY: From the 
Earliest Period of the Establishment of the German 
Empire in 1871. By Bayard Taylor. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1874. St. Louis: Gray, & Co. 

The history of Germany is not the history of a par- 
ticular country, but of a race, the race that has played 
the most important part in the world’s affairs since the 
downfall of the Roman Empire. For this reason it 
has a stronger claim upon the attention of the student 
than the history of any other modern nation or peo- 
ple. And there is another circumstance to recom- 
mend the study of German history, viz.: Germany is 
the fountain-head of modern history. The history 
of no existing European or American nation can be 
well written without going back to Germany as a 
primary source of information. Germany is the root 
from which peoples and institutions have grown and 
spread forth branches. He who would unlock the secret 
chambers in which are kept the most sacred records 
of the past must go to Germany to find the key. 
For these reasons, and on account of the conspicu- 
ous place the present German Empire occupies in the 
family of nations, we have long desired to see intro- 
duced into our higher schools the study of German 
history ; but until now there has been wanting a suit- 
able text-book. This want has at last been supplied 
by the work named at the head of this notice. 
Bayard Taylor is perhaps among Americans the best 
qualified to write such a work. He is thoroughly 
familiar with the German language and literature, 
has spent several years in Germany, and is able, while 
remaining true to his native country and its institu- 
tions, to enter into the German spirit and see things 
from a German stand-point. The book he has writ- 
ten about Germany is well adapted for a text-book. 
It is brief, comprehensive,’ well-arranged, and is 
written in that plain, pure, easy style for which Mr. 
Taylor is somuch admired. We will be pardoned for 
adding that with us it at least detracts nothing from 
the merits of the book that it was written by a son of 
Pennsylvania, and one who was once a teacher in a 
common school. w. 

MANUAL OF MyTHOLOGY: Greek and Roman, 
Norse,and Old German, Hindoo and Egyptian My- 
thology ; Second Edition. By Alexander S. Mur- 
ray, Department of Greck and Roman Antiquities, 
British Museum. *Pp.368. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co. Price, $2.25. 

To the student of ancient history a manual of my- 
thology becomes a necessity, Zeus and his glory 
have departed from earth to high Olympus, never 
more to claim dominion over the minds of men; but 
the influences of the old mythological religions are 
still strongly felt among us, woven as they are into 
our literature and our art. The author sees in the 
Pk en gr gods, demi-gods*and heroes, types or 
figures of the immortality of the soul, the good and 
evil powers of nature, and the passions and instincts 
ofman, The authority of ancient mythology is based 
on the works of the earliest writers, poets, historians 
and philosophers, to whom the religious belief of 
their countrymen was a subject of great importance ; 
also, on the representations of gods and mythological 
scenes on numerous works of art, in the form of 
bronze and marble statues, painted vases, engraved 

s, and coins. This work is embellished with 
orty-five plates, representing statues of the gods and 
« 





mythological events; many of the statues from which 
these plates were taken being by Phidias, Praxiteles, 
and the old Greek and Roman masters, 


THE WAYSIDE.—A Weekly Magazine. Published 
by Dr. Thomas F. Hicks, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Price, $1 per year. 

Quality and cheapness considered, we are acquaint- 
ed with no better magazine for the family than 7he 
Wayside, edited and published by Dr. Thomas F. 
Hicks, at Wilmington, Delaware. The PArenological 
Fournal in speaking of the origin of Zhe Wayside, 
thus commends it: “ It possesses its own distinctive 
character, which is that of an independent, unsec- 
tarian paper, both tastefully arranged and cheap, both 
religious and entertaining, catching the eye and win- 
ning the heart of old and young. Tinted paper, ele- 
gant engravings, perfection in the typographical art 
—these are the garments in which beautiful thoughts 
are clothed, and, like a well-dressed visitor, it gains 
admission to many a household upon sight, and re- 
mains upon its merits.’’ This is high praise, but it 
is well-deserved. w. 

THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL ANNUAL. A Cyclo 
pedia, or Reference Book for all Matters Pertain- 
ing to Education. Published Annually. Vol. 4, 
1875. New York: F. W. Schermerhorn & Co, 

To quote the title of this work: “It comprises a 
history of the past ‘and present school systems, and 
school legislation in all the states and territories, a 
history of land grants and the Peabody Fund, geo- 
graphical and scientific discoveries during 1873-4, 
the national bureau of educationf civil rights bill, 
educational gatherings during 1874, educational sys- 
tems in other countries, voluminous American school 
statistics for several years past, names of American 
colleges, universities, theological, normal, technical 
and scientific schools, names of educational journals, 
sketches of prominent educators deceased during 
1873-4, and lists of school books published during 
the year.” The full title above given of this useful 
publication renders it unnecessary that we should 
describe the book. It contains nearly three hundred 
pages of matter of the kind indicated. The in- 
formation it furnishes cannot be found elsewhere, at 
least not in a form so condensed and convenient. As 
a book of reference, it should find its way to the desk 
of every school officer in the country who desires to 
keep himself posted on educational affairs. w. 

ZELL’s PopuLAR ENCYCLOPEDIA, A Universal 
Dictionary of English Language, Science, Liter- 
ature and Art. By L. Colange, LL.D. In two 
volumes. Illustrated by over twenty-five hundred 
wood-cuts. Philadelphia; T. Ellwood Zell. 

This well-known work needs no commendation at 
our hands. For popular use it is undoubtedly the 
best of the encyclopedias. The publishers are mak- 
ing an effort to introduce the work as a book of 
reference in our common schools, and, we notice, 
have engaged as general agent for this purpose, Mr. 
H. B. Whittington, late principal of the Northwest 
Boys’ Grammar School, Philadelphia. Mr. Whit- 
tington is a worthy gentleman, and we wish him suc- 
cess in the work he has inhand. From his cireular 
we copy and endorse the following paragraph con- 
cerning the contents of the Encyclopedia: : 

“This work is complete, as an examination will 
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show. First, it is acomplete Dictionary, containing 
all the words found in the standard unabridged 
editions, with their orthography, derivation, and 
meaning; second, it is a complete gazetteer, contain- 
ing the names, location and description of all known 
places on the globe; third, it isa complete biographi- 
cal dictionary, containing the names of all authors 
and persons of note, with a history of their writings, 
discoveries and deeds; and finally, it is a complete 
record of all the latest discoveries in the various de- 
partments of physics and the exact sciences, thus 
affording an invaluable assistant to both teacher and 
pupil in successfully carrying forward the work of 
education in our common schools.”’ 





THE MAGAZINES. 


The staunch old North American Review has 
reached its 245th number. Those who want solid 
reading on the great questions of the times—literary, 
political, social—can find it in the pages of this Re- 
view. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. Terms, $6a year. 

The J/nternational Review, published in New York, 
by A. S. Barnes & Co., six times a year for $5, with 
the January number enters upon its second year, The 
first number of the second volume now lies on our 
table. It is much the best number yet issued, and 
possesses the good qualities of health, strength and 
freshness, The magazine is already a success, 

We have been a reader of the Atlantic Monthly 
ever since the first number appeared, seventeen years 
ago, and we expect to continue to read it if we should 
chance to live seventeen longer. ‘ Are the publishers 
satisfied with a commendation of this character? $4 
ayear. H.O. Houghton & Co., Boston, 

Lippincott’s Magazine is published in Philadel- 
phia, and, other things being equal, that alone should 
recommend it to Pennsylvania magazine readers. 
But in addition it has some excellent qualities. In 
paper, printing, and the mechanical taste displayed in 
getting it out, Lippincott is unrivaled. If we our- 
selves do not find as many articles in it to attract our 
attention as we do in some other magazines, we know 
persons of better taste in such matters who differ from 
us. Several literary ladies of our acquaintance prefer 
Lippincott to any other magazine. Terms, $4 year. 
Address J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

The Galaxy is a universal favorite. With the 
January number it begins its nineteenth volume. One 
of its characteristic qualities is independence. It has 
a mind of its own, and speaks it on all the subjects 
that come in its way—politics, religion, literature, 
science, art. Its contents are more varied, and more 
pointed and spicy than those of most of our maga- 
zines. Price, $4 a year. Sheldon &Co., New York. 

The Popular Science Monthly, published by D. 
Appleton & Co., New York, represents the opposite 
pole of thought from that represented by the journal 
above named, and is exerting a marked influence. It 
has already obtained a large circulation, and, it is 
easy to see, will go on increasing it. The Monthly 
has become almost indispensable to the man who 
makes any pretensions to scientific acquirements, and 
large numbers of teachers find themselves strength- 
ened and refreshed for their duties by its perusal. 
Price, $5 a year. 

The Journal of Speculative Philosophy, the only 
work of the kind in America, continues to be pub- 
lished at St. Louis, by Wm. T. Harris, at $3 a year. 
To those who are fond of metaphysical studies, this 
journal is valuable—worth many times its price. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Hazet Briossoms.—By John Greenleaf Whittier. pp. 133. 
Price $1.50. Boston: Jamés R. Osgood & Company. 1875. 

A PRACTICAL AND CriTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE 3LISH 
LancuaGe.—By Noble Butler. pp. 312. Price $1.00. Louis- 
ville, Ky.: John P. Morton & Co. 

Fast Frienps.—By J. T. Trowbridge, Author of “ Jack 
Hazard and his Fortunes,” etc. With ilustrations. pp. 282. 
Price $1.50. Boston: James R. Osgood & Company. 1875. 

A First Boox 1s GERMAN FoR YounG Pupits.—By Dr. 
Emil Otto, Revised for American Schools by Edward S. 
Jones, M.A., Professor of Modern Languages in Washington 
and Lee University. pp. 96. New York: Henry Holt. 


History or Scortanp.—By Margaret Macarthur, Edited 
by Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. Edition Adapted for Ameri- 
can Students. pp. 199. Price $1.00. New York: Henry Holt. 


1874. 

{Fasuas oF PracticaL AriTHMeETIC.—By William G. Peck, 
LL. D., Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy in Columbia 
College, and of Mechanics in the School of Mines, pp, 208, A. 
S. Barnes & Co., New York and Chicago. Price 50 cents. 


Tue Evements or Puysics.—A Text-Book for Academies 
and Common Schools. By Sidney A. Morton, A. M. pp. 
286. Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati and Néw York. 
Wholesale, $9.80 per dozen. 

AMERICAN ScHoo.t Music Reapers, Books I,, II. and III. : 
A systematically Graded Course of instruction in Music, for 
Public Schools, By L. O. Emerson and W.S. Tilden. Boston 
and New York: Ditson & Company. 

Tue Service oF Sonc.—A Treatise on Singing in Private 
Devotion, in the Family and the School, and in the Worshi 
ing Congregation. pp. 340. New York and Chicago: A. 5S. 
Barnes & Co. 

Goop Ssgvections, No. 2.—Selected Readings, Serious and 
Humorous, in Prose and Poeiry, with an Appendix on Elocu- 
tion, etc. By Prof. J. E. Frobisher, Author of ‘‘ Voice and 
Actior,”’ “‘ Guide to Elocution.”” pp. 168. New York: J. W. 
Schermerhorn &}Co. 1875. 

ELEMENTARY GeoGRAPAY.—Taught by Means of Pictures, 
Maps, Charts, Diagrams, Map Drawing and Blackboard Ex- 
ercises. By James Monteith. pp. 80. New York and Chica- 
go: A. S. Barnes & Company. 1874. Price, post-paid, 80 
cents. 

Turee THousanp Practice Worps, with an Appendix con- 
taining Rules for Spelling, Rules for Capitals, etc. By J. Willis 
Westlake, A.M., Professor of English Literature in the State 
Normal School, at Millersville, Pa. pp.75. Philadelphia: El- 
dredge & Brother. 1874. 

A Hicuer Arirumetic.—By G. P. Quackenbos, LL. D., 
Author of a Series of Arithmetics, an English Grammar, 
Advanced Course of Composition and Rhetoric, Natural 
Philosophy, etc. Upon the basis of the works of Geo. R. 
Perkins, LL.D. pp. 420. New York: D. Appleton & Com- 
pany, 74 

THe FRANKLIN StxtH READER AND SPEAKER.—Consisting 
of Extracts in Prose and Verse, with Biographical and Critical 
notices of the Authors. By George S. Hillard and Homer B. 
Sprague. With an Introduction on Elocution, by Prof. 
Sprague. With new and original Illustrations. pp. 444. Boston: 
Brewer & Tileston, 1874. 

New Practicat Sre_cter.—A Course in Orthography, Or- 
thepy, Formation and Uses of Words, Grammar and Con- 
struction of Sentences. Including exemplification of Rules for 
Spelling. A simple, comprehensive exercise in Prefies and 
Suffixes, and a list of Proper Names, wjth Historical Sketches 
concerning them. By N. D. Wolford. pp. 183. Cincinnati: 
Geo. E. Stevens & Co. 

Tue Compination SPELLer.—A Scientific Development ot 
English Orthography and Orthoepy, by a full Analysis of the 
Sounds of the nanguage and Adaptation of the Alphabet to a 
Phonetic Basis; together with Rules for Spelling, the meaning 
of Prefixes and Suffixes ; the use of words likely to be confound- 
ed, etc., etc. Conformed a to Webster’s Dictionary. By 

ames W. Shearer. pp. 168. New York and Chicago; Ivison, 

lakeman, Taylor & Co. 

Hooxer’s New Puysiotocy.— Designed as a Text-Book for 
Institutions of Learning. By Worthington Hooker, M.D., 
Professor of the Theory and Practica of Medicine in Yale Col- 
lege. Revised by J. A. Sewall, M.D., Professor of Natural 
Sciences in Illinois State Normal University. With Questions. 
Illustrated by nearly two hundred engravings. pp. 376. New 
York: Sheldon & Company, 1874. 

Grapep Sincers.—Book One, for Primary Schools and 
preente Classes. . 96. Price 25 cents. "Pook Two, for 

istrict Schools and Intermediate Departments of Graded 
Schools. pp. 144. Price, 50 cents. Book Three, for Grammar, 
Intermediate or District Schools, Seminaries, Singing Classes, 
etc. pp.176. Price, 75 cents. Book Four, for High Schools, 
Conventions, Choirs, and all classes and Choruses of Male and 
Female voices combined. pp. 224. Price, $1.00. By O. 
Blackman and E. E. Whittemore. Cincinnati; John Church 
& Co. Chicago: Geo, F. Root & Sons. 





